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A brave soldier's love of perfume was his undoing. The 
Roman general Plantus Planca who was hiding in a cave 
was finally tracked by the nostrils of his pursuers because, 


as the records tell us, "he smelt in so costly a manner." 


ANOTHER INTERESTING FACT 


Whether it be for "costly" odors or for the lower priced 
synthetics, "Everclear" Alcohol is acknowledged to be the 
perfect solvent by outstanding manufacturers and 


chemists. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
ALCOHOL CORPORATION 


405 Lexington Avenue - - - New York, N. Y. 








Plants: Pekin, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Gretna, La.; Sausalito, Cal. 
Sales offices in most large cities. | Warehouse stocks carried at 
all principal consuming points 
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May Combine 
F.T.C. and N. R.A. 


Decision Awaits Action 
Trade 


Commission Has An 


Active Month 


by President. 


ASHINGTON, August 11.—Consolidation of 

the powers of the NRA and the Federal Trade 

Commission under a new plan designed by ad- 
ministration advisers to eliminate those features of both 
agencies which are most objectionable to business is ex- 
pected to occupy the attention of President Roosevelt 
upon returning from his vacation. 

From one who played a major role in the drafting 
of the NIRA it is learned that through the proposed 
new agency administration planners hope to bring about 
a new cooperative spirit between government and busi- 
ness. According to this source, the plan for a new 
consolidated agency is founded upon the idea that busi- 
ness and government could better cooperate to eliminate 
abuses by working together rather than by the one 
superimposing its will upon the other. 

Whether the latter now is actually the case, is of 
little concern to those supporting the new plan. It is 
enough for them that there is too much antagonism 
between business and the two chief government regu- 
latory bodies at present. It is thought that by com- 
bining the essential features of the Trade Commission 
and the NRA into a new permanent agency without 
their present objectionable tendencies the groundwork 
will have been laid for a new relationship between gov- 
ernment and business in which industrial self-govern- 
ment would be given greater opportunity for expression. 

The plan has been advocated by Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son, NRA Administrator and has been endorsed to 
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President Roosevelt, it is understood by some of his 
closest advisers. Although now in only tentative and 
rudimentary form, the plan is expected to be worked 
out by Donald R. Richberg, recently given the task of 
working out a permanent plan for the NRA. 

Although its contents are being scrupuously guarded 
by administration officials pending scrutiny of its pro- 
visions by President Roosevelt, General Johnson _ is 
known to have submitted such a plan at the White 
House. Its principal purpose, according to one official 
in a position to know, is to reconcile the conflicting doc- 
trines of industrial self-government on which the NRA 
was originally conceived with that of industry polic- 
ing as exemplified by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Just what functions of the commission will be re- 
tained in the reorganized medium through which the 
Federal Government will relate itself to industry will 
have to be decided by the President. Both General 
Johnson and Mr. Richberg are firmly of the opinion that 
the commission as now constituted has outlived its 
usefulness. They would have it completely absorbed 
by the NRA. 

As viewed by the two men on whom the President 
relies most heavily for a permanent scheme of controlled 
freedom for industry, the NRA cannot continue op- 
erating beside another agency which is punitive rather 
than constructive and cooperative. Established for the 
purpose of sanctioning practices which until that time 
had been banned by the commission’s organic act, they 
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cannot see the NRA continuing in existence along with 
the Trade Commission without the one making ineffec- 
tive the efforts of the other. 

Probably because of the political implications neither 
Gen. Johnson or Mr. Richberg has openly advocated 
that the Commission be abandoned. Such a recommen- 
dation would not rest easily with those crusaders for 
eliminating abuses in business who have come to regard 
the Commission as something sacred. If there be any 
other motive for diplomatic treatment of the subject 
it might be found in the fear of many commission 
workers of losing their jobs and for the perpetuation 
of which considerable pressure probably will be brought 
to bear. 

Still, there have been those who, after talking with 
persons known to have the ear of the President, have 
come away regarding the Commission’s abandonment as 
inevitable. 

Under the surface indications of what is to come 
of the NRA and the Federal Trade Commission is the 
hope of administration officials that the two can be 
merged and the former reorganized into a more active 
agent of the government, more capable of meeting 
trade practice violations as they arise but with the 
least possible interference with managerial discretion. 

With labor troubles throughout the country occupy- 
ing the attention of the administration the new scheme 
of federal regulation of business has been subordinated 
to consideration of more pressing problems. It is ex- 
pected to come more and more to the fore, however, 
with the return of President Roosevelt to the capital 
and, following the November elections, action on it is 
confidently expected. 

Meanwhile, trained observers discern a trend toward 
greater moderation in the criticism by administrative 
officials with which business has been plagued more or 
less consistently since the advent of the NRA, the 
AAA and other so-called New Deal agencies. Whether 
this is due to the absence from Washington of the 
principal advocates of business reform or to a more 
deliberate attempt to placate business and industrial 
leaders is the subject of much speculation in unofficial 
circles. 

Within the AAA particularly, this trend has become 
noticeable, strategists of the farm administration firmly 
becoming convinced that it might prove difficult to 
make good its expressed determination to bring about 
sweeping reforms among food processors and dis- 
tributors. 


Perfume Trade Improved 


Asserting that trade in perfumes and flavoring mate- 
rials may be considered an index to the economic well 
being of the country, C. C. Concannon, chief of the 
Commerce Department’s Chemical Division reports that 
imports of such commodities during the first five months 
this year were 73 per cent higher than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1933. 

The combined value of natural perfume and flavor- 
ing materials imported during the five months was 
$1,797,200, compared with $1,040,000 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Of this amount, materials 
used chiefly in the manufacture of perfumes accounted 
for $1,005,700 and $503,000, respectively. Additional 
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imports of perfume and flavoring materials of synthetic 
origin were valued at $23,286 in the 1934 period. 

Foreign trade in synthetic items is rapidly reaching 
the vanishing point, however, due to the increasing 
self-sufficiency of this country in their production, ac- 
cording to Mr. Concannon. 


Cosmetic Exports Improve 


An upward trend in American exports of toilet requi- 
sites of all types is reported by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Shipments of toilet preparations during the first 
quarter of 1934 including dentifrices, face creams, lip 
sticks and rouge reached the value of $850,000, as 
against $718,300 in last year’s corresponding period. 

Exports of fancy soaps, medicated soaps and shaving 
creams also increased, reaching a total of $280,800 dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1934, compared with $253,400 
in the same period last year. Fancy soaps headed the 
list of increased exports with a total of $174,400, a 
gain of $27,700 over 1933. The lower dollar exchange 
value was an important factor in the increased foreign 
shipments. 

Larger imports of raw materials required in the Amer- 
ican domestic toilet goods industry also reflects increased 
manufacturing activity. During the first quarter, such 
raw materials were valued at $636,000, an increase of 
$475,000 over the corresponding period last year. 

Indicative of the increasing self-sufficiency of the 
United States in the production of artificial flavoring 
and perfumes from synthetic aromatic chemicals, the 
Department reports that imports of such products dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1934 totaled only 6,454 pounds, 
valued at $13,383, compared with 12,243 pounds valued 
at $18,247 in the corresponding period of 1933 and 
18,048 pounds valued at $41,220 during the first 
quarter of 1932. 


Trade Commission Active 


Three orders to “‘Cease and Desist” from alleged un- 
fair competitive practices have recently been issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission of interest to readers of 
THE AMERICAN PERFUMER. 

The first of these, issued against Jean Jordeau, Inc. 
of South Orange, New Jersey, and Bertha E. Lefrie of 
§62 Fifth avenue, New York City, involved adver- 
tised claims of the respondents for their products, “Zip 
Epilator” and “Zip Depilatory Cream”. 

Summarizing its findings in the “Zip” case, the com- 
mission charged that by “false representations of mate- 
rial facts in connection with the sale of these products”, 
respondents had “deceived and misled the public” with 
the result that trade in preparations for removing 
superfluous or other hair from the body had been di- 
verted to the offending manufacturer to the substantial 
detriment of its competitors who made no such false 
claims. 

Jean Jordeau, Inc. has been advertising “Zip Epilator” 
since 1925 and “Zip Depilatory Cream” since March 
1931. Organized under New Jersey laws in 1919, the 
corporation has its place of business at South Orange 
where its products are manufactured. Another place 

(Continued on Page 325) 
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The Modern Sales Method 


The Many Advantages of 
Direct Selling, Especially 
for Quality Products 


merchandising and advertising, the writer is likely 
to find himself—perhaps unconsciously—addressing 
the beginner. This is natural enough; it is the begin- 
ner who has to face all the problems which are old 


|: writing of the various phases and problems of 





Qua ity Must Be PresENTED WITH EXCLUSIVENESS 
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by 
LEROY FAIRMAN 





stories to the seasoned business man; it is the beginner 
who most needs to know what others in his line have 
done and are doing, and who is most apt to be ignorant 
of many of the axioms and fundamentals of sell- 
ing and advertising procedure. 

And the beginner, like 
the poor (quite often he 
is both!) we have always 
with us. One Sunday 
morning recently I sat 
talking with a lady on a 
clubhouse porch, and com- 
plimented her on the golf- 
ing prowess of her young 
son, who had distinguished 
himself in a tournament 
the day before. “Yes,” she 
answered, “Walter’s a 
smart lad in many ways. 
He’s just landed a job with 
Thus-and-so, the big per- 
fumery people. He’s very 
much interested in such 
things, and he wants to go 
into the business for him- 
self as soon as he’s learned 
it thoroughly.” 

“Well,” I said, a trifle 
glumly, “he'll find him- 
self up against a lot of stiff 
competition.” 

“No doubt,” said the 
lady, “but can you name 
a business in which he 
wouldn’t.” 


ae < 


That question quite ef- 
fectually headed off any 
argument which I might 
have put up against Wal- 
ter’s going into the cos- 
metics business; and, in 
thinking it over afterward, 
I concluded that if I were 
a young fellow and had a 
special liking and aptitude 
for that vocation, I would 
go into it myself! 

When we come to con- 
sider just what method of 
selling the beginner should 
employ, we realize that it 
all depends upon the na- 
ture of his products, and 
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his purposes and ambitions concerning them. If his 
products are of the average type, neither the finest and 
most costly nor the mediocre in quality and packing, 
he will in all probability see visions of covering the 
entire country with them, and selling them to the 
classes and the masses, the mistress and the maid. In 
which case he will find the wholesaler an essential figure. 

It may be, on the other hand, that he has planned 
to produce, and does produce, something which he be- 
lieves is the finest product which the market can supply, 
and to pack it in regally sumptuous boxes and bottles. 
If so, it is to be hoped that he will not see visions of 
country-wide sales, in village and hamlet as well as in 
city, nor advertise it to the maid as well as to the 
mistress. 

If he is a New Yorker, or has visited that city, he 
has probably viewed with admiration and envy the dis- 
tinctive and captivating store fronts and displays of 
Dorothy Gray, Elizabeth Arden and Hudnut, and the 
aristocratic magnificence of Lentheric. Maybe, some- 
time, he too... . 

Maybe. And if such are his ambitions, and he has 
the products wherewith to realize such a dream, he is 
one of the class of manufacturers for whom selling 
direct is the logical method. 


The Psychology of Exclusiveness 


Selling fine merchandise, elegant and luxurious mer- 
chandise, through every outlet in every town and city 
where dealers can be induced to stock them, is a poor 
policy. The experienced reader will have no difficulty 
in recalling instances in which it has worked very 
badly indeed. Not only is the small town or city a 
poor market for such goods, not only do the goods move 
slowly and repeat infrequently in markets where pur- 
chasing power is low, but even in the larger centers 
of wealth and fashion the retail outlets for such prod- 
ucts should be selected with care. 

The lady in the Packard who sees a supposedly ex- 
clusive product displayed in the window of a notorious 
cut-price drug store, or in that of some seedy little 
store on a side street down by the railroad, mentally 
puts a black mark against that product, then and there. 
If she hears it advertised over the radio by a program 
obviously arranged by and for nitwits, the result is the 
same. And if she learns that her cook is using it, hav- 
ing been won to its purchase through an advertise- 
ment in “Smutty Stories,” it’s a safe bet that Mrs. 
Packard is off that line of goods for life. 

So our friend the beginner, if he really has a high 
quality product, will do well to consider very carefully 
the class and location of the shops through which it 
is sold, and the character of the copy and mediums he 
uses for his advertising. 

It is apparent that this careful choice of retail out- 
lets can be exercised only through direct selling, under 
the close and constant supervision of the manufacturer 
himself or that of a thoroughly competent and under- 
standing sales manager. No wholesaler’s salesmen or 
any other class of selling organization can do so delicate 
and exacting a job; the only time or manner in which 
the wholesaler appears in such a merchandising picture 
is after the business is well established. Then he can 
be called on as a source of supply for fill-in orders, and 
as the business grows he will almost inevitably act in 
that capacity. 
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In many businesses today, even in cases where the 
products marketed are not of the highest quality, or 
packed regardless of expense, the main job of selling 
falls almost entirely upon the manufacturer’s own sales 
force, and the wholesaler handles only the fill-in orders. 
It is the modern way of meeting the selling problem. 

Our friend the beginner, with his luxurious products, 
needs to be considerable of a psychologist, very much 
of a diplomat and himself a super-salesman. If he has 
been used to selling ordinary merchandise to ordinary 
merchants, he won’t fit into his new role much better 
than Will Rogers would into that of the Count of 
Monte Christo. Goods such as his must be sold by the 
methods of the velvet glove, and not the mailed fist. 
Unless the retailer can be made to feel that he is being 
granted a privilege, and given an opportunity which is 
extended only to the elect, the selling job will be a tough 
one indeed. In his heart of hearts the merchant may 
suspect the presence of a certain amount of baloney in 
all this talk about present distinction and future glory, 
but it’s the kind of baloney we all like. 

The customer having been secured, he should be con- 
sidered as an asset of value, to be treasured for all time. 
The shop which in its locality or neighborhood, or in 
the character of its customers, is chosen as the most 
desirable outlet for a special product, should be treated 
as if its interests were paramount to those of the manu- 
facturer. 

The window displays which are offered to such shops 
should not be prepared with the sole idea of glorifying 
the product, but with the idea of fitting into the win- 
dow policies of the shop, attracting desirable patrons 
to the shop, and should be of so distinctive and dis- 
tinguished a character that the merchant will give them 
space with alacrity and remove them with regret. 

Another important element in the direct selling of 
high quality products is the manner in which they are 
to be displayed in the store. Appropriate presentation 
in the windows and in the store itself is one of the most 
important factors in advertising, and the utmost care 
should be taken in the preparation of a counter or show 
case display which shall be practical, convenient, econ- 
omical in space, and yet so attractive and alluring that 
it will hold the attention of the passerby and win the 
permanent approval and co-operation of the retailer and 
his salesmen. No trick displays, no bargain ideas, no 
obvious and obtrusive methods of forcing goods upon 
the attention of the customers is worth a moment’s 
consideration. 

Absolute good faith, now and forever, is an essential 
ingredient of marketing quality goods through direct 
selling. Let not Mr. Beginner think he is smart enough 
to get away with any funny business, for it can’t be 
done. Not permanently. The goods must be what they 
purport to be, and appeal to and thoroughly satisfy the 
class of consumer who trades with the retail outlets 
which are induced to stock them. There must be 
nothing meretricious or cheap or impermanent about 
their packaging. Their quality must be maintained, and 
in so far as it may be done legally, so must their prices. 

The advertising of high grade goods sold only in the 
larger cities and in fashionable resorts is an important 
part of the selling process. It is neither so complicated 
nor so expensive as the advertising of a “‘popular”’ line. 
The use of newspapers is to a large measure eliminated. 

(Continued on Page 296) 
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How to Use the Demonstrator 


A Discussion 


of 
Modern Methods 


by 
S. L. de GORIN 





Photo: Ewing Galloway 


SCIENTIFIC and well conducted demonstra- 

tion department for the promotion of cosmetic 

sales is not only profitable but ranks the manu- 
facturer among those alert to all progressive achieve- 
ments in the commercial sphere. 

There have been numerous suggestions that a stand- 
ardized school or a one theory method for all demon- 
strators of cosmetics be established, but this would 
eliminate the competitive and creative spirit of the 
manufacturer. Just as there are different schools of 
Art and to make all Art of one method and style would 
destroy all individual inspiration and artistic inclina- 
tions, likewise the same despotism in the cosmetic busi- 
ness would prove disastrous. The texture, tints and 
formulae, and, most important, the application tech- 
nique of each cosmetic manufacturer must be different 
to meet the needs of variable skin condition require- 
ments. 

Each manufacturer ought to have a training period 
or a school for prospective demonstrators wherein the 
basic ideas and manufacturer’s own theory could be 
taught by one of actual experience in both open and 
closed demonstrations, as well as some knowledge of 
the chemistry of cosmetics. A general course in der- 
matology would be helpful to the students in recog- 
nizing extreme diseases of the skin. 

What constitutes the development and organization 
of a successful demonstration department are the fol- 
lowing five points: 

1. Analysis and classification of sales territories. 

2. Type of demonstration to be given: (a) Open and 
(b) Closed. 

3. Selection and training of sales people for expert 
demonstration staff. 

4. Necessary accessories for store presentation. 

5. Advertising media. 

The criterion of the analysis and classification of sales 
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territories is “consumer acceptance” which is recorded 
in sales reports. Consumer acceptance is the variable 
sales record of the peculiarities common to each dif- 
ferent trading zone. 

An economic Truth is Value. Each zone will be 
found to have a different regard to Value. . Value is 
variable and created by demand. Demand for cosmetics 
is created by geographic and climatic conditions, popula- 
tion figures, cultural levels, and financial ability to 
spend, per capita. 

Department stores, divided into three groups accord- 
ing to population figures (trading zones), largely deter- 
mine the type of demonstration to be given. 


Group Population Demonstrations 
A Over 500,000 Beauty expert lecturer. 
Closed demonstration. 
B Over 100,000 Traveling representative. 
Open demonstration. 
C Under 100,000 Permanent demonstration 


and permanent demon- 
strator. 

Personal observation and experience have proved that 
the larger cities are attracted to the lecture given by a 
beauty expert and to the closed demonstration. The 
open demonstration is more adapted to the cities of 
medium size and the suburban stores of larger cities. 
Small towns need the permanent demonstration with a 
resident demonstrator to attract the local consumer. 

Geographic and climatic conditions influence the type 
of preparation to be demonstrated. Throughout the 
Southwest and certain parts of the North Midwest, 
more emollients, cleansing creams and lotions, tissue 
creams and muscle oils are demanded due to the dry, 
arid climate and alkali water condition. 

Extreme make-up and exotic tints are used exclusively 
in larger population centers. Cheaper priced grades of 
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cosmetics are more salable in factory, mining and 
sparsely settled zones. 

Why the cream powder base is more preferred in the 
Pacific States zone than the Atlantic, has never been 
determined, but is a fact. 

The Southeastern zone being seasonable, more cos- 
metics are demanded in the winter time. The better 
grade and unusual are salable, including sun tanning 
lotions and preparations for larger skin areas, i.e., leg 
make-up and pedicure. More evening make-up items 
are required. 

The New England zone is conservative in taste. The 
smaller cities respond to open demonstration readily. 

A monthly chart is valuable in analysis and classifica- 
tion of sales. 


Open Demonstration 


There are two types of demonstration, each requiring 
a different training for demonstrators. In an “open 
demonstration”, the demonstrator gives a public illus- 
tration of the application of the cosmetics on her own 
face or on the face of a model combined with a sales 
continuity to the audience gathered. 

The “closed demonstration” involves explaining and 
elaborating upon the technique of the beauty treatment 
and suggesting the correct make up for each individual 
patron. This is delivered by a representative of the 
manufacturer. There is also a closed demonstration in 
the special lecture which is conducted in an auditorium 
of the department stare, sometimes in conjunction with 
a fashion show and make-up subjects. 


The alleged ‘“‘ballyhoo” in open demonstrations has 
been mostly due, perhaps, to a lack of understanding of 
human pyschology and its reflexes. There has never 
been a need to stage a “three ring circus” to demon- 
strate cosmetics. It can be conducted sedately and 
given dignity with just a little more time and thought 
expended. One nationally known manufacturer of a 
high priced line makes use of open demonstration on 
other than the first floor by the ‘““Beauty School” method. 
Another obtained complete distribution all over the 
country within a short period and sustains good repeat 
business via the open demonstration route. 

Illustrating to one or a group the beautification of the 
features and skin by the application of cosmetics or 
the use of creams and lotions arrests the attention, and 
the desire to possess is stimulated. This is caused by the 
excitation of the visual nerve and is termed a reflex. 
The human eye has more power to inspire emulation 
than the human ear. Excitation of the visual nerve 
to the brain terminus is said to be 60 per cent. 


Closed Demonstration 


Closed demonstrations may be divided into three 
groups: 
1. Permanent demonstrator 
2. Traveling representative 
3. Star—(traveling) beauty expert—lecturer. 
A permanent demonstrator is employed and paid by 
the manufacturer but is under complete jurisdiction 


Typical Analysis and Classification of Department Store Sales 
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creams 
and 
lotions 
PitTsBuRGH, Pa. (pop., 669,817) No. A 
Boggs & Buhl, Inc. ................ 35% 
PND 40s u sescescnaseenes 30% 
Giese! Baibars... ssw cevccsccces 30% 
oe ee a ©: 29% 
Kaufman Department Store .......... 35% 
Mitsrtery BG... cas cc vaverescnawe 40% 
PEN. oobi edb sie ees eadae 60% 
Peoria, Ill. (pop., 104,969) No. B 
Pe Pe Me BGO. ows. ci ce ccwcien 35% 
EN: x6 FAG nde kd eke peRne enews 40% 
Be I GM... gn oot wine sin's caine 50% 
Peon Dry <sonds Go. .. ....... 2 0sees 60% 


LittLe Rock, Ark. (pop., 81,679) No. C 
ON NR ii os pw ble we ee aw a 75% 
I I i an eee Bie 80% 





% 
% make 
face up 
powder items author’s classification 

45% 20% Open demonstrations for 50c 
items 

35% 35% Zero 

34% 36% Open demonstrations for $1 
items 

33% 38% Closed demonstration,  lec- 
turer for $1.50 and up 

30% 35% Closed demonstration for $1 
items 

30% 30% Closed demonstration for 
$1.50 items 

25% 15% Open demonstration for items 
less than $1 

30% 35% Zero 

35% 25% Closed demonstration for $1 
items 

25% 25% Open demonstration for items 
less than $1 

25% 15% Open demonstration for 50c 
items 

15% 10% Open demonstration for items 

10% 10% less than 50c 


"Make-up items include rouges, lipsticks, mascaro, eye shadow, powder base, etc. 
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of the buyer of the toilet goods department and the 
rules and regulations of the department store. A small 
placard with demonstrator’s name and name of the line 
is placed in View at the space reserved for the perma- 
nent station and display of the merchandise. The dem- 
onstrator must be well trained before entering upon 
her duties and at least once a year must be given added 
knowledge in new items and latest developments of the 
manufacturer. 

The traveling representative and “star” beauty ex- 
pert or lecturer, travel a circuit or are moved from one 
assignment to another, depending upon the manage- 
ment of the supervisor of the demonstration department. 
Either one is employed and paid by the manufacturer 
as are all traveling expenses. All rules and regulations 
of each department store must be complied with while 
the demonstrator is in the store. Routine work of either 
varies according to the presentation, the productive 
ability and personality of the individual demonstrator. 
The “star” beauty expert or lecturer delivers a lecture 
in the auditorium of the department store, and private 
consultation is given later at the toilet goods section or, 
preferably, in a special room or booth just for this pur- 
pose on the main floor. Full co-operation is given by 
both department store and manufacturer in advance 
press notices, display cards, and announcement cards 
sent by mail to patrons of the store,—and by radio, spot 
broadcasting having proven the most productive for 
local promotion. 

The hidden demonstrator or p.m. has been removed 
and probably will never be revived. 


Selection and Training 


In the selection of persons for future demonstrators, 
considerable attention should be directed to the degree 
of intelligence manifested and innate sense of color har- 
mony. Distinctiveness of personality and type rather 
than beauty is to be favored. A clear skin condition 
is imperative. A questionnaire to be filled in by the 
applicant would be helpful, with such questions as (1) 
Which beauty publications do you read? (2) Name a 
few color complementaries, etc. The answers will indi- 
cate the mental strata and competency to sell cosmetics. 
A capacity to be taught should be observed. 

In selecting a person for permanent demonstrator, a 
local resident is to be preferred. High school gradua- 
tion insures capability of performing store routine and 
memorization of stock on hand. As the traveling rep- 
resentative is usually recruited from the staff of perma- 
nent demonstrators, it is important to be careful in the 
first selection so that time and training are not lost. 

A magnetic personality will insure an ability to hold 
the attention of an audience. The contour and con- 
dition of the hands of an open demonstration operator 
must be attractive. Blatantly lacquered nails, for ex- 
ample, distract the attention from the illustration. 

Because few teachers are available, or lack of tech- 
nical training and actual inexperience of the heads of 
demonstration departments the situation has been made 
dificult for the manufacturer. Almost all look for ‘“‘ex- 
perienced demonstrators” whether in varnish, foods or 
what not, hand them a written “sales talk” and send 
them to the job: the rest is left to Providence! 

A general knowledge of dermatology is essential to 
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detect actual skin conditions and helps build a con- 
scientious dispensing of toiletries both by the manu- 
facturer and the demonstrator. 

The point is that open or closed demonstration is a 
privileged performance to present the best cosmetic 
products to the public. 

Specially written scripts and continuities for the dem- 
onstration performance create a high degree of effici- 
ency, and the results are gratifying. 


Accessories 


Most accessories and apparatus for cosmetic demon- 
strations are based on sound principle, and some are in- 
valuable aids. Introducing innovations such as the scales 
(used for photographic work) for powder blending 
and daylight lamps for make-up illustration stimulates 
buying desire by visual excitation. 

A magnifying lens, such as used by the skin special- 
ists, in determining skin conditions has been used for 
several years by one beauty-expert with success. More 
spectacular are the ‘“Derma-Lens” and the “Derma- 
scope” now in use by two well known manufacturers. 
The modern touch is a “Beauty Bar” where prospective 
patrons sit and a refreshing individual make-up and 
complexion analysis are gratis. 

Powder blending and cream blending processes con- 
tinue successfully after many years of existence due to 
being exhibited before the public. Great discrimination 
should be exercised in the distribution of booklets or 
the giving away of small samples at any demonstration 
as these act as resistants to sales. 

Complexion analysis or skin diagnosis cards are 
most important accessories but not to be used by a 
reasonably priced line as there is too much sales 
resistance to break down. These cards are a valuable 
asset to the high priced line, are good business builders 
and assist repeat sales. For utilization after a lecture 
they are indispensable as their use continues to sustain 
the interest aroused. However, analysis cards should 
be filled in conscientiously by the representative, or 
these “‘boasted” sales react in returned merchandise 
which discredits the demonstrator as well as the manu- 
facturer. 


Advertising Media 


The key to the success of modern demonstrations is 
in the advertising media. Local newspaper advertising 
is very necessary, and ordinarily the advertising depart- 
ment of the department store handles the announcement 
of demonstration or lecture, on its page of the local 
newspaper. As the space is usually limited, the in- 
telligent manufacturer-advertiser will have his own 
copy set-up ready in advance. Poorly written copy for 
this advertisement may affect sales. The expense is 
usually shared equally by both, depending however, 
upon the promotional scheme of the manufacturer. 

Radio in its relation to demonstrations is conceded 
paramount. Spot broadcasting is a major medium in 
potential sales in its ability to gain an audience and it 
has the pulling power which helps make the public buy. 
This broadcasting is a commercial sponsorship of pro- 

(Continued on Page 325) 
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New Products 





Scherk of Paris 


A handsome toilet water and atomizer ensemble in glass 


and plastic with attractive paper box is now offered. 


Lander 


Syndicate stores are featuring Lander colognes in new bot- 
tles with plastic closures and paper neck wrappers in white, 
silver and gold. 


Marshall Field 
The “Picadilly” line of water softeners are now offered in 
handsome metal containers with colorful, modernistic labels. 


Five odors are available. 


Haubret 
Martine Haubret herbal preparations are meeting with con- 
. . s ce 
siderable success. Plastic closures are used and boxes of paper 


simulate wood quite faithfully. 
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and Packages 





California Cosmetics 


The new nail polish, “Mimi” is being featured 


in chain and syndicate stores. It comes in six 
shades. Bottles are the new flat style and labels 
are black and white. Closures of plastic complete 


the package. 


Miles 


New colognes typical of the California atmosphere are 
offered by F. J. M. Miles of Sunland. Four odors with dis- 
tinctive labels are offered. Closures are of polished metal. 
The labels, especially designed by Mr. Miles bear appliqued 


figures made of fabrics and are unusually effective. 


Ross 


Ross Brothers advance the idea of selling cream with- 
out jars in their ““Nojar” setup. The creams are packed 
in transparent cellulose tubes which are easily opened and 
emptied. For display purposes they are mounted in an 


attractive lithographed carton. 


“Cutex” 

““Cutex Creme Polish” is the latest addition to the fam- 
ily of manicure preparations made by the Northam War- 
ren Corp., New York. Its packaging follows the style of 
the family of preparations bearing this name and is of 
glass and plastic. 


Brinkley 
Nell Brinkley waveset crystals have been issued in an 
attractive paper package. Dissolved in water they make 
a satisfactory waving liquid. 
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Jewel Tea 

The Jewel Tea 
Co., has placed a new 
product in the field 
of skin lotions sup- 
plementing the line 
of toilet preparations 
manufactured by 
this important house. 
It is called “Velve- 


i LVETOU At touch” lotion. Glass 


containers with ap- 
Ain cotton 


plied color lettering 
and topped by a 
handsome double 
TeTTe 2 shell metal screw 
echt? to caps are used for 
packaging and the 
= ~whole is wrapped in 
transparent cellulose. The applied color design takes the 


place of the usual label. 
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Quinlan 
Several interesting packages and sets 
have come recently from the laboratories 
of Kathleen Mary Quinlan, Inc. _ Illus- 
trated is the unusually attractive Quinlan 
“freshen-up kit.” This contains small 
packages of several products designed for 
the quick freshening up so often neces- 
sary in the warm weather or after more 
or less strenuous athletic pursuits. It is 
packaged in a most attractive box of 
white and silver board which protects the 
preparations and adds to the effectiveness 
of the kit. Included are small packages of 
“Skin Youth” cream, make up lotion, astringent, skin 
stimulant, liquid cleanser, “Mist of Dawn” finishing 
cream and “Mist of Dawn” powder. Two other products 
in the line have been packaged in smaller than the regular 
sizes to fill a growing demand for smaller packages of 
the company’s popular items. They are the ‘Persian 
Muscle Oil” and the “Strawberry Cream Mask.” 


Lentheric 


Another handsome new item has been added to the 
growing list of “Lentheric” specialties in the form of 
a guest powder package sold under the name “Pour les 
Invitées.” Five shade of powder each occupy a separate 
triangular compartment in the package and a sixth is 
devoted to a supply of individual puffs. The package is 
hexagonal in shape and covered with white pigskin paper 
edged in a delicate shade of blue. The cover lifts by a 
blue ribbon tab and hinges are also of blue satin ribbon. 
The Lentheric insignia is stamped in blue on the cover 
as a finishing touch to this interesting ensemble. 
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Toiletries Foreign Trade Gains 






Sharp Increases Over 1933 Are Shown 
in Statistics for Practically All 


Finished and Raw Materials 


ASHINGTON, August 13. Increases of 24 

and 90 per cent respectively in the value of 

United States exports and imports of toiletries, 
cosmetics and soaps during the first six months of 
1934 compared with the corresponding period last year 
are reflected in figures on foreign trade in such products 
which have just been made available by the Commerce 
Department. 

During the first half of 1934, toiletries, cosmetics 
and soaps valued at $2,445,000 were exported to for- 
eign markets by American manufacturers, as against 
similar shipments valued at $1,975,000 during last 
year’s comparable period. The totals for each period 
are exclusive of exports to Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico which are not yet available but which amounted 
during the calendar year 1933 to $1,154,061 in the 
case of Puerto Rico and $1,179,906 for Hawaii. 

United States imports of toiletries, cosmetics and 
soaps were valued at $1,545,000 during the first half 
of the current year, as against $808,000 for the first 
six months of 1933. 

In addition to the foregoing export and import totals, 


Comparative Table of Exports 


1933 (6 mos.) 1934 (6 mos.) 
Quantity Quantity 
Product Value (lbs.) Value (lbs.) 


Soaps 
Medicated $ 77,700 129,312 $ 94,000 152,326 
Toilet or Fancy 303,000 2,451,076 404,000 2,730,679 
Shaving Creams 44,000 108,009 64,000 163,711 
Shaving Cakes, 
Powders and 
Sticks 39,000 130,336 40,000 108,956 
Other Soaps j 36,000 378,672 38,000 509,015 
Toilet Preparations 


Dental Creams 435,000 534,874 585,000 670,805 

Other dentifrices 57,000 123,339 47,000 134,923 
Toilet Powder (In Packages) 

Talcum 180,000 31,812 153,000 

Face 69,000 10,678 93,000 

Compact 14,000 1,736 7,000 
Creams, rouges and 

other cosmetics 

Cold cream 97,000 179,005 102,000 209,388 

Vanishing 28,000 77,439 55,000 117,953 
Other creams, lotions 

and balms 105,000 150,000 
Manicuring _ prepara- 

tions . 79,000 96,000 
Depilatories and 

deodorants 37,000 32,000 
Perfumery and toilet 

water 52,800 53,135 
Hair preparations 159,000 176,000 
Other toilet prepara- 

tions 36,000 83,000 

Total . $1,975,000 $2,445,000 
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substantial gains were made in foreign trade in es- 
sential oils during the first half of 1934, compared with 
the corresponding period last year. Exports in this 
category reached a value of $1,014,000 during the 
January-June period this year, as against $797,000 in 
the first half of 1933. The corresponding import totals 
were $2,082,000 and $1,287,000, respectively. 

Also excluded from the total recorded values of for- 
eign trade in soaps and toiletries were exports of laundry 
soaps and flakes and scouring and washing powders 
which, in the first half of this year reached a value of 
$455,259. This was a decline from the $512,000 worth 
of similar products shipped abroad during the corres- 
ponding period of 1933. 


Dental Creams Lead 


Among toiletries, cosmetics and soaps other than for 
laundering, the largest export item was shown for den- 
tal creams with a value of $585,000 during the six 
months of 1934, compared with $435,000 in the first 

(Continued on Page 299) 


Comparative Table of Imports 


1933 (6 mos.) 1934 (6 mos.) 
Quantity Quantity 
Product Value (lbs.) Value (lbs.) 
Soap 
Castile $80,000 1,046,115 $116,000 1,038,412 
Toilet 71,000 267,166 87,000 217,113 
All other 55,000 685,249 $1,000 790,325 
Perfume materials 
(dutiable) 374,000 2,427 927,000 3,817 
Perfumery, bay rum 
and toilet water 126,000 227,000 
Bath salts 2,000 14,859 1,270 8,924 
Cosmetics, powders, 
creams 100,000 105,000 
Total $808,000 $1,545,000 
Laundry Soap Exports 
1933 (6 mos.) 1934 (6 mos.) 
Quantity Quantity 
Product Value (1bs.) Value (lbs.) 


Laundry soaps $352,719 8,386,000 $280,164 5,871,000 


Powdered and flaked 32,250 301,000 41,310 497,000 
Scouring soaps, 
bricks, pastes and 
powders 108,476 1,353,000 115,000 1,457,000 
Household washing 
powders 18,900 319,000 18,506 371,000 
Total $512,000 $455,259 
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There’s More to a Tin Package 


Than Meets the Customers Eye 


by GEORGIA A. FREEMAN 


HEN I started out to gather material for this 

article I am frank to admit I had some mis- 

givings. Toilet goods manufacturers have 
never spread themselves when it comes to tin packages. 
In fact tin has been the least exploited by them of the 
basic materials used in such packaging since toilet goods 
stepped out and called itself an industry. However, 
there have always been those few outstanding companies 
whose efforts towards perfection for both product and 
package have stimulated them to inspire the best results 
possible from the tin manufacturers. They absorbed 
the improvements of the tin industry as they were pre- 
sented and during the last few months an increasing 
number of toilet goods manufacturers have brought out 
exceptionally attractive tin packages. Therefore, it was 
not only possible to make a good selection of representa- 
tive tin packages (irrespective of whose package it 
might be) but actually difficult to draw the line and 
not include a good many more than the space of illus- 
tration dictated. 

And right here I want to stress the fact that every 
one of these packages should be examined and handled 
in order to appreciate fully the fine workmanship it 
boasts. No black and white photograph can do justice 
to the superlative lithography, its precision of registra- 
tion, its clear true colors and, in many cases, its unusual 
surface texture. The tin can manufacturer today offers 
more adequate possibilities for beautiful packaging than 
he has ever offered before, and the wise toilet goods 
manufacturer will be on his toes from now on to get 
the full benefit of these improvements. The worth- 
whileness of taking infinite pains with each package 
launched will, I hope, eventually seep into the industry 
to the point where no manufacturer will say to some- 
body in the organization who makes out order slips 
“Order a new design for our blank blank can, some- 
thing smart and modern”—and let it go at that. 


Demand for Quality 


There seem to be indications that we are entering a 
period in which the consumer will make greater de- 
mands for quality both in product and package. If 
the N.R.A. consumer’s department gives the “Great 
American Purchasing Agent” (the woman) an articu- 
late voice other than her actual buying capacity, this 
demand for quality will no doubt be accelerated, and 
branded merchandise should enjoy a heyday which will 
leave unbranded and often questionable products and 
even private brand merchandise out in the cold irrespec- 
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tive of the few cents difference existing in retail price. 

Now to concentrate on tin packages: “Buy your tin 
package intelligently!” may be a nice sounding slogan 
but nine out of ten toilet goods manufacturers wouldn’t 
see how it could possibly apply to them. Because they 
are so sure they do! And yet in my contact with 
manufacturers I find they don’t. And here are some 
of the reasons why. The tin package starts life by 
rolling into flat sheets of varying thicknesses and often 
varying composition of metal and metals. From the 
sheet stage it goes to the lithography department and 
is printed. Then it is cut and with the aid of tools it 
is shaped into the finished package. Some designs do 
not lend themselves to matching appropriately at the 
seams. This is one of the most important points to be 
considered both in designing for tin and in approving 
the design. 


The Can Maker’s Role 


Another point which can make or break the attrac- 
tiveness of the package comes when the tin is printed 
with a definite design at a point where it must be 
either stretched out or drawn in, forming the rounded 
corners or tops of cans. Probably more dissatisfaction 
in appearance of cans is due to lack of forethought 
on these two points than on any others. They are so 
simple, and every toilet goods manufacturer who has 
ever bought tin cans has at some time had the tin 
manufacturer point them out to him—but they are also 
easy to forget. Tin has its limitations on these two 
points for it certainly isn’t poured into a mould like 
glass—but—with an intelligent approach to these limi- 
tations the tin package will never appear to have been 
subjected to any handicap whatever. Such an approach 
must be made by the toilet goods manufacturer him- 
self when he engages the artist to create the design and 
again they must be reckoned with when he approves 
the finished art work. He will have the fullest co- 
operation from the tin manufacturer and in return he 
will receive a better job because he has made a sufficient 
study of the tin package in order to get the most 
of it. 

Talk over the can you are contemplating with the 
tin manufacturer first. Call in one or all—find out 
what they can do today that they couldn’t do the last 
time you shopped tin. Tell them what you think you 
want, how much you believe you can pay for it, and 
ask if it will be practical. Don’t start with the designer 
first—unless, of course, you have chosen one of those 
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rare designers who knows as much about the possibili- 
ties and limitations of tin package making as the tin 
manufacturer (there are some who actually do and 
there are those éthers, wise enough to find out for you) 
or, instruct your chosen designer to talk the situation 
over with the tin manufacturer and between them you 
can expect a better package than by the old hit and 
miss method. The lack of this first step (talking things 
over) has been the source of more wasted time and 
effort as well as unnecessary expense on the part of 
both the toilet goods manufacturer and the tin manu- 
facturer. 

There are several steps in the process of making the 
can with which the toilet goods manufacturer comes in 
contact and with which he should, therefore, be con- 
versant. First is the art work. This should be drawn 
to the exact size and always based on the dimensions 
of a stock tin base and top unless you intend to have 
special tools and dies made for a private model. Study 
the seams and joints in the model can, the points where 
the tin is drawn pver the dies, where the raw edge of 
the top (if it is a.powder can) sits down on the shoulder 
of the base. When the art work is turned over to the 
tin manufacturer with your OK to proceed he will 
return to you black and white proofs for your inspec- 
tion (unless, of course, you have instructed him to 
approve them himself) and the next time you see the 
little embryonic package it will come in a flat piece 
of tin, lithographed in the colors specified. After that 
it is formed into the finished can and lacquered if 
necessary and then it is ready for shipment to your 
factory. 

Often you may want advice from the tin manufac- 
turer as to filling equipment, etc., when you select a 
shape and type of can not packed by your factory in 
the past. Leakage for instance which had been blamed 
on the can has been often traced to improper methods 
of filling and closing. Marring of the lithography often 
is not the fault of the lithography but of the improper 
handling it has received in the toilet goods factory. 
Let your tin manufacturer give you the benefit of his 
wider experience in tin packing. He is glad and only 
too willing to do so. Most of the manufacturers main- 
tain excellent testing laboratories and research depart- 
ments which are full of valuable information ready and 
waiting for you. Ask for it! 


Costs of New Shapes 


Before a tin package can be manufactured tools must 
be made and often before these can be made special 
machinery must be made to make them. Therefore, the 
cost of a new shape or style can seems to be excessively 
high. For that reason tin manufacturers maintain 
standard tools for a very wide variety of shapes and 
sizes which experience has proved to be the most appro- 
priate for the average product to be packed in them. 
In this way the actual cost to the toilet goods manu- 
facturer is very low as long as he sticks to standard 
shapes and sizes. The base shape and size and the corre- 
sponding tops which will fit it become the invariables. 
The height of the can can be arbitrarily decided by 
the purchaser. By setting his own height and selecting 
the top he prefers which fits the base, he often has the 
appearance of a new model without the cost of the 
tools. The common dies available are round, square, 
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oval, oblong and triangular and they come in varying 
sizes. 

Closures for the larger cans include domed tops, flat 
tops, hemmed, curled or rolled edges, thread screw tops, 
hinge tops and lock tops. Variations in caps for powder 
cans cover some very efficient private patents. There 
are also trick tops, some patented but accessible, and 
also slip caps, screw, friction plug, sifter top with either 
screw or slip over it, revolving cap and others still in 
the process of development which will be obtainable 
shortly. 


Selecting the Design 


The decoration or design created should be considered 
only after the blank can has been decided upon. Then 
the design can be made to adequately suit the shape, 
style, seaming and drawing of the can. Unless you 
are certain that your first year’s volume can absorb the 
additional expense of tools for a new model can, it is 
foolhardy to even consider it. Also, unless your first 
year’s volume is certain to be over five thousand cans 
you may be making a mistake in selecting tin for your 
package. Perhaps a fibre can with a printed or litho- 
graphed paper label would be wiser and as the product 
increases its sales, trade up to the all tin package. Tin 
manufacturers have spent as much as four and five 
hundred dollars in samples for a single customer with- 
out the slightest guarantee of getting his business and 
simply because he insisted in flirting with a new model 
can for his product. This is certainly not economical 
and since not only somebody but everybody who buys 
cans has ultimately to pay such bills, it behooves the 
toilet goods manufacturer to buy efficiently or pay the 
difference in the end. 

When a new die or set of tools are necessary to give 
you the package you want, figure on at least a five 
thousand minimum order, plus cost of dies and don’t 
expect a particularly attractive price until you can 
order twenty-five thousand at a time. Should your 
product, by research, tests, and all possible indications, 
promise to be a world beater but one whose sales will 
be largely dependent upon the package, put your five 
thousand or so into new dies and make it so utterly 
new, efficient and functionally right, that the original 
investment will pay dividends. Charge it up to adver- 
tising if you like. Maybe it sounds like taking a chance 
but manufacturers take such drab unoriginal chances 
by NOT FINDING OUT FIRST before they spend 
their money and simply because they won’t risk the 
price of finding out, that here would be a logical invest- 
ment with practically all of the “chance” element 
removed. 

I have already mentioned the vast improvement in 
lithography on tin but I want to stress it again because 
it opens up possibilities for decorative designing which in 
the past would not apply satisfactorily to the tin pack- 
age. While three or four colors seem to be the usual num- 
ber, and while it is equally true that too many colors (if 
badly selected) can spoil a design as easily as too few, 
there are many instances where the addition of more va- 
riety in color is an advantage, particularly in reproducing 
a color photograph, or realistic flowers, or a painting (the 
last no doubt would only be practical on a large package 
with a utility use when the products were used up). 
But the fact that such perfect reproduction as color 
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photography demands is now possible, is, I believe, news 
to most manufacturers. Greater care must of course 
be taken in such complex lithographing but the truth 
of the matter is that it is being done every day. It is 
also possible at last to obtain a clear, genuine white— 
not only white in relation to other colors but actually 
white. Further improvements in color reproduction 
and wide research in the study of pigments to achieve 
them are under way. 

Lacquers for protection either on the inside of the 
tin can or the outside have been developed to a highly 
scientific point for the protection of the product (on 
the inside) and for the further protection and enhance- 
ment of the design on the outside. When you tell 
the tin manufacturer what the active ingredients are 
in your product which might easily attack the tin he 
can determine which of the available lacquers should 
be used. 

Combining tin with other materials for the package, 
while not new, is an important angle for the toilet 
goods manufacturer to consider. Powder boxes can 
have a paper base and drum but a lithographed tin top, 
making it possible to use an intricate and unusual de- 
sign and at the same time adding strength to the box 
and the feature of—might we say—eternal freshness? 
The tin can be so easily wiped or washed off! Shells 
for bottles and jars have not been much employed but I 
think for traveling cases they would be most acceptable. 
Certainly they would add a new note to the package 
and if well designed distinguish its appearance con- 
siderably. 

Fibre cans for some products are sufficiently heavy 
and practical to answer all packaging needs. They call 
for paper wraps of course, preferably lithographed. Fibre 
cans with metal bases and tops add security to the 
package and in the case of some products are essential 
unless an all tin can is selected. Miniature cans for 
sampling and ten cent selling are a certain way of 
holding the identity of the product before the public, 
and even though some slight variations are sometimes 
necessary, they so closely simulate the full size that 
the differences are scarcely detectable. In other cases 
they can be exact replicas. 

Although few creams are packed in tin today I think 
it is about time for a highly styled tin package which 
might even employ a waxed paper drum—sealed—for 
the cream. There would be a number of good sales 
points for the advertising pencil to play with and cer- 
tainly it would have counter display value, particularly 
for a cream which the manufacturer considered “new”. 
Think that one over. 

Bath and suntan oils are generally bottled. They are 
difficult to handle particularly in the larger sizes because 
the hands are slippery with the oil and the weight of 
the container loosens the grasp. With sufficiently smart 
designing a tin container with the right kind of an 
opening (there are several practical ones for such a 
purpose) would present a more functional package for 
oils. Women don’t clamor to “see” the product when 
the container is smart enough. The rightness of the 
can would speak authoritatively for the product so that 
Mrs. Consumer need only be told by way of the direc- 
tions on it what type of oil it is. 

Shampoos, already diluted, and packed in tin cans 
with sprinkler openings would also do away with the 
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easily broken bottle, handled with wet hands. As I 
have said before, introducing the tin package on these 
products means that the designs, styles, sizes and shapes 
MUST BE aattractive—very attractive—functionally 
correct and appropriate to the product. 

It seems the time is about ripe for larger size tin 
boxes to carry a group of products. I am not referring 
to the small candy box size only but I have in mind 
boxes as large as twelve by ten by six inches. (These 
are only general dimensions) Some very large decorative 
tin boxes placed on the market by a leading food packer 
and containing an assortment of his products were on 
display at the Chicago World’s Fair and attracted so 
much attention from consumers who wanted informa- 
tion as to where they could buy them—emprty or filled 
—that it reminds us women still love tin boxes for 
utility purposes throughout the house. As these are 
sold, filled only, it is creating considerable business for 
the food packer. The same plan can be adopted by 
toilet goods manufacturers and perhaps retailers will try 
it out with large tin boxes, making up popular assort- 
ments selected from several manufacturers. 


The Packages Illustrated 


The packages in the illustration give, I believe, a 
good cross-section view of the best that is being done 
today in the manufacture of tin packages for toilet 
articles. On the top row there is a stock box which 
would lend itself nicely to a week-end or gift assort- 
ment of toilet goods. Next row: the very attractive 
“Vince” can with its plastic top. French Perfume 
Products’ “Emotion” dusting powder significantly car- 
riet its name and all lettering under the base thus al- 
lowing the entire surface to be used for its lovely and 
decorative design, a part of which is the actual metal 
instead of a color (using the metal in place of a color 
is much to be recommended). Next, is Max Factor’s 
face powder box with a handsome paper base and the 
lithographed tin cap paper lined; very smart and most 
practical. Next row down: “Antiacid” tooth powder 
from Dental Products, Chicago, with a half moon open- 
ing under the slip cap. Montgomery Ward’s tooth pow- 
der with a swivei cap masking the opening and “Prophy- 
lactic” tooth powder in both the introductory and full 
size, on which a slip cap is used but placed delightfully 
at the side balancing the simple but decorative design. 

Lowest row: Coty’s tale with its handsome “twist 
and press” patented closure and decorated in a most 
original and charming design. Laberne’s “Gardenia” 
talcum on which the realistic flowers talk the fragrance 
with ease. Goodman Chemical Co.’s “Floral Fragrance” 
is in a very sturdy fibre can, metal base and top with 
swivel opening. Montgomery Ward’s baby powder has 
a slip cap over the perforations and the C. S$. Welch 
Co.’s ““Bathasweet,” decorated in a stylized wave design 
also uses a slip cap and large openings, adapted to the 
product. If you study these cans carefully you will 
find that all powder cans have a solid color where the 
top joins the body of the can with the exception of the 
Coty talc on which the delicate tracery of design merges 
without any necessity of exact matching. The accuracy 
of the design matching at seams on all of these cans 
is also noteworthy. 

Yes, the tin package is at last ready to compete with 
the best in toilet goods packages! 
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The Depression’s Effect on Sales 


HE Census of American Business has just completed 

and released a report showing sales at retail in 1933 
as compared with those for the boom year of 1929. 
The staggering nature of the loss caused by the de- 
pression is emphasized by these statistics which show 
that sales shrank from more than $49,000,000,000 in 
1929 to about $25,700,000,000 in 1933, a decline of 
47.7 per cent. Number of retail establishments declined 
only 1.5 per cent during that period but number of 
employees dropped 24.1 per cent and pay rolls 43.7 
per cent. Losses in retail business ranged from 30.1 
per cent in the District of Columbia to 66 per cent in 
the State of Mississippi. 


No dollar figures of cosmetic sales exist for purposes 
of comparison. The only available toilet goods index, 
that compiled by this magazine from statistics of the 
Federal Reserve Banks in five districts, however, gives 
a comparatively rosy picture for our particular industry. 
It is to be hoped that later releases by the government 
will take up several industries in detail. 


For purposes of comparison with the general retail 
picture it may be pointed out that THE AMERICAN 
PERFUMER index of cosmetic sales stood at 105.45 
average for the year 1929 and at 87.87 average for the 
year 1933. This is a decline of substantially 16.7 per 
cent, as compared with the drop of 47.7 per cent in 
general retail business. It is unnecessary to expand upon 
these figures to emphasize the splendid showing of the 
toilet preparations trade during the four years of worst 
depression. The statistics speak for themselves. 
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Can’t This Competition Be Friendly? 
B lapenie there has been a degree of competition be- 

tween toilet soaps and cosmetics for a long period 
is evident, although neither the soap manufacturers 
nor the producers of creams like to admit it. In the 
past each group has preferred to believe that its prod- 
ucts were totally independent of those of the other. 
It has taken the shock of a blunt campaign on the 
part of one of the leading toilet soap manufacturers to 
awaken many in both industries to the fact that the 
two products, soaps and creams, have for years sought 
to hold or to gain a share of the market to which 
both feel that they are entitled. 

Undoubtedly it is a fact that sales of creams of vari- 
ous sorts, especially those advertised as “cleansing 
creams” and more recently the “soluble all purpose 
creams” have grown to a considerable extent at the 
expense of business in toilet soaps. That the latter have 
also shown some gain in sales is due more to the rapid 
increase in the market for all beauty products than to 
any maintenance of the former relationship. 

It would seem that this competition should be a 
healthy thing for both. Greater emphasis on cleanli- 
ness, improved personal appearance, and beauty and 
steadily increasing advertising of the necessaries for 
maintaining them must in the long run react favorably 
on sales of all products designed for this purpose. 

The “Cosmetic Skin” campaign may have been 
rather unfortunate in its inception and early copy in 
the series may have overstepped to some extent the 
bounds of propriety. At the same time, we can recall 
cosmetic advertisements in past years which seemed to 
discourage the use of toilet soaps almost as strongly. 

There is a very real need for both types of products. 
It is true that they compete with each other to a very 
considerable degree and have for many years past. This 
competition will hurt neither and will do much to build 
sales of both if it is kept on a fair and friendly basis. 
Much might be said in criticism of advertising which 
has appeared advancing the merits of both creams and 
soaps. The fault is by no means on one side. We 
feel that the present open competition will be a distinct 
advantage to manufacturers of both products if kept 
upon the proper plane, but it must not be permitted 
to degenerate into a dog fight, as some manufacturers 
seem to feel that it will. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


Tue W. H. BowpLear CoMPpANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


AMERICAN PERFUMER AND ESSENTIAL 
Or REVIEW 
432 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: Since our fiscal year closes at the 
end of this month, we have been making a care- 
ful check against our advertising expenditures. 
As a result, we find that we have received more 
inquiries from more widely distributed points per 
dollar expended for advertising in your publica- 
tion than from any other advertising source. 

We further feel that your service only starts 
with the printing of our advertisements, as you 
have taken every available opportunity to broaden 
your service towards those smaller niceties of busi- 
ness cooperation which make our dealings with you 
a pleasure. 

Yours for more and better business, 
THE W. H. BowpLear ComPANy, 


J. Mark CHAMBERLAIN. 





Neglected Opportunities 

T is unnecessary to go back many years in this in- 

dustry to recall products which were at the very 
forefront of cosmetic and soap sales but now have 
almost disappeared. On a recent vacation trip to one 
of the rural sections of New York state, we found on a 
drug store shelf, a soap and two dentifrices, which the 
vast majority of the purchasing public has long for- 
gotten. This particular druggist still sells about a 
dozen bars of soap a year and fewer still packages of 
the dentifrices. 

The virtual disappearance of these products from the 
market, excepting for a few steadfast consumers, tells 
very graphically the story of a short sighted policy. 
No product can hold its market in these days without 
continued and forceful advertising. And it requires 
but a very few years to drop an item from almost uni- 
versal acceptance to practical disappearance from the 
market. Almost everyone in the industry can recall 
numerous examples of this process. 

Accordingly it is refreshing and encouraging to see 
two of the large soap manufacturers re-embarking on 
extensive and elaborate campaigns on products which 
for some years they have neglected. Both companies 
have been firm believers in advertising as their cam- 
paigns on other items in their respective lines demon- 
strate. At the same time, neither product has been 
allowed to drop into a position from which it cannot 
be restored to popular favor. And both are products 
of high quality which serve a very definite public need. 

We are going to watch the progress made by “Cash- 
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mere Bouquet” and “Fairy” soaps with a good deal of 
interest and possibly report on them, when the effect 
of the present and projected campaigns has had time 
to develop. Meanwhile, their makers are setting an 
example which should be followed by producers of 
other items in this field, for one reason or another, neg- 
lected. There are a host of Goov products which could 
be restored to favor if their merits were properly pre- 
sented to the public. 

There is always a call for new merchandise and the 
effort to fill this demand is to be commended. But 
there is business and profit in many an old stand-by as 
well. Let’s not neglect them until they reach a point 
from which they can no longer be brought back. 





A Strained Tax Interpretation 


ACK in 1932 when interpretations of the manufac- 

turers’ excise tax on toilet preparations were being 
issued almost daily, we came to expect that today’s rul- 
ing would be altered by tomorrow’s interpretation. 
Manufacturers accordingly worked in such a fashion 
that any changes by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
would not too seriously affect their businesses or those 
of their customers. 

More recently, we have all felt that the regulations 
for the collection of the tax were on a more stable basis 
and business, so far as the tax was concerned, has pro- 
ceeded fairly normally. 

Now comes the Bureau with a NEW interpretation 
which seems likely to do tremendous damage to one 
important branch of the trade, the manufacture of 
water softeners. 

In 1932, a definite interpretation by the Treasury De- 
partment held that water softening compounds were 
taxable at ten per cent as toilet preparations, ONLY IF 
HELD OUT OR ADVERTISED FOR USE IN THE BATH. Water 
softeners, when not so held out or advertised were not 
taxable, since the Department did not consider them 
toilet preparations under the meaning of the revenue 
law. 

Now, after two years’ work under that ruling, the 
Bureau wants to stretch its meaning. Officials now say 
that perfumed water softeners are by implication in- 
tended for the bath and are taxable. In other words 
they stretch the obvious meaning of the original ruling 
so that the act of perfuming the product is taken to 
be holding out or advertising it as a toilet preparation. 

This is so obviously a strained interpretation that 
comment seems almost unnecessary. Carried to its logi- 
cal end, it would mean that every laundry product 
which is at all perfumed (all soaps are) immediately 
becomes a toilet preparation. We are confident that 
no such ABSURD AFTER THOUGHT will stand up in the 
courts and we urge manufacturers to battle it out 
with the Bureau by every legal method. 
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Extraction with Volatile Solvents 


Methods Now in Use for Production of 
Floral Products Are Described 


by DR. ERNEST S. GUENTHER* 


HIS method was first applied to flowers about one 

hundred years ago by Robiquet. Somewhat later 

Buchner and Favrot, experimenting independently, 
extracted flowers with sulfuric ether. Around 1856, 
Millon in Algeria submitted flowers to extraction with 
various solvents; Hirzle in 1874 suggested petroleum 
ether as the most suitable solvent and in several coun- 
tries of Europe obtained patents for his specially con- 
structed apparatus. Gradually the new method attract- 
ed the attention of quite a number of manufacturers in 
Southern France (Grasse and Cannes) and large-scale 
experiments were conducted independently by several 
workers such as Piver, Vincent, Roure, Naudin, Massig- 
non, Chiris, Charabot, and Charles Garnier who obtained 
a patent for a new, efficient rotating extractor and ex- 
tended his working field from Southern France to Bul- 
garia, Syria, Egypt and Reunion. Finally, all the flower 
oil manufacturers in Grasse adopted the Volatile Sol- 
vent Process and in addition to their ““Enfleurage” build- 
ings, constructed special extraction plants. The new 
process was introduced also in the leading essential oil 
producing plants in Germany. 

The principle of extraction with volatile solvents is 
simple: Fresh flowers are charged in specially con- 
structed extractors and in the cold extracted systemat- 
ically with a very carefully purified solvent, usually 
petroleum ether. The solvent penetrates the flowers and 





* Chief Research Chemist, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York. 
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dissolves the natural flower 
perfume together with the 
flower waxes present in the 
plant cells. This flower 
oil solution is subsequently 
pumped into an evaporator 
and at low temperature, con- 
centrated. After the solvent 
is completely distilled off in 
vacuo, the concentrated flow- 
er oil remains in the still. 
Thus no harmful heat is ap- 
plied during the entire process and the danger of chem- 
ical action of steam upon the delicate flower perfume is 
avoided. Compared with steam distilled oils the natural 
flower oils obtained by extraction with volatile solvents, 
therefore, more truly reproduce the perfume as origin- 
ally present in the flowers. 





Despite the obvious advantage the volatile solvent 
process, of course, cannot altogether replace steam dis- 
tillation which remains the principal method of manu- 
facturing essential oils. Steam distillation is rather sim- 
ple and does not require much apparatus nor involve 
great cost for operation. By using primitive open fire 
stills, distillation can be carried out even in remote parts 
of the world while extraction with volatile solvents 
necessitates complicated and expensive modern appara- 
tus and a crew of well trained workers. Running ex- 
penses are comparative- 
ly high; a mistake in 
operation can be costly; 
and the unavoidable 
loss of solvent of which 
large quantities are em- 
ployed during the proc- 
ess is an important 
factor in the calcula- 
tion of concretes and 
absolutes. Extraction 
with volatile solvents 
can, therefore, be ap- 
plied with advantage 
only to the higher- 
priced types of plant 
perfumes, particularly 
to the flower oils. Fig- 
uring, for instance, a 
loss of ten litres of sol- 
vent per one hundred 
kilos of flowers extract- 
ed, we can readily see 
that such an_ expense 
does not count too 
greatly in the calcula- 
tion of one pound of 
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MopEL OF STATIONARY EXTRACTION PLANT 


Donated to Deutsches Museum by Heine & Co. Shows (A) Evapo- 

rator, (B) Condenser for Evaporator, (C) Tank for Fresh Solvent, 

(D) Condenser for Solvent Recovery (E) Extractors, (F) Tank 
for Petroleum Ether-Flower Oil Sclution, ‘“Washings”. 


absolute of jasmin costing about $200.00; but in the 
cases of cheap oils such as rosemary, eucalyptus, etc., all 
ranging below $1.00 per pound, the loss of a few litres 
of solvent would make manufacturing prohibitive. 

All extracted flower oils are more or less dark in 
color because they contain much of the natural flower 
or plant color which is not volatile—chlorophyll, for 
example. Steam distilled oils are in most cases light or 
only slightly tinted. Furthermore, distilled oils are 
usually well soluble even in dilute alcohol while ex- 
tracted “absolutes” are soluble only in 95% alcohol. 

With all these minor 
drawbacks there _ re- 
mains for the products 
of extraction with vola- 
tile solvents this one 
supreme advantage— 
their  true-to-nature 
perfume. Besides, as 
explained previously, 
certain flower varieties 
yield nothing on steam 
distillation and must, 
therefore, be treated 
otherwise. 

The most important, 
if not the fundamental, 
factor for the success of 
the volatile solvent 
method is the quality of 
the solvent applied. 


Selection of the 
Solvent 


The ideal solvent for 
flower oils should have 
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sufficient power to dissolve freely and quickly 
all the odoriferous principles present in the flowers, yet 
as little as possible of the inert materials like waxes, 
albumin, coloring matter, etc. The ideal solvent should, 
furthermore, have a low boiling point so that it can 
easily be driven off without resorting to higher tempera- 
tures, yet the boiling point should not be too low be- 
cause evaporation in the warm climate of Southern 
France would result in too great solvent losses. The 
ideal solvent must be insoluble in water so that the 
water present in the flower is not dissolved and accumu- 
lated in the solvent. Furthermore, it should be low in 
price, non-inflammable and chemically inert, i.e., with- 
out influence upon the constituents of the flower oils. 
The solvent should have a uniform boiling point and 
should leave no residue upon evaporation. It is of 
fundamental importance for the success of extraction 
that the solvent applied be strictly pure because the 
slightest traces of impurities, particularly of high boil- 
ing residue, upon evaporation of the solvent would 
remain in the flower oil and completely spoil the final 
product. It must be borne in mind that generally the 
yield of flower oil is extremely low and that large quan- 
tities of solvents are required to cover the flowers. In 
the case of petroleum ether, for instance, even traces of 
impurities are bound to accumulate upon concentration 
and impart to the “Absolute” an obnoxious by-odor of 
kerosene from which it is almost impossible to purify 
the flower oil without harm to the delicate perfume. 

Of course, there is no ideal solvent which would 
fulfill all these requirements. Considering every feature 
of the particular type of our work we find petroleum 
ether the most suitable of the modern solvents and 
benzene ranking second in importance. 

Petroleum ether as solvent: Crude petroléum upon 
fractionated distillation yields a number of hydro-car- 
bon fractions of different boiling ranges all of which 
find various industrial applications. The highly puri- 
fied fractions boiling from 30° to 70° C. are called 
petroleum ether and consist of the saturated paraffins, 
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pentane, hexane and heptane. Because of 
their chemical inertness and complete 
volatility these fractions are particularly 
adaptable for flower oil extraction. A 
further advantage is their selective power 
of dissolving which yields oils relatively 
low in waxes and coloring matter but 
rich in odoriferous principles. 

Methods of testing for purity of pe- 
troleum ether are described in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia. 

In the flower oil extraction plants of 
Southern France the petroleum ether re- 
quired for the purpose is usually prepared 
by submitting automobile gasoline to slow 
and repeated rectification in special stills 
equipped with high fractionation columns 
and dephlegmators. 

Benzene (benzol): Next to petroleum 
ether, in importance as solvent for flower 
extraction, ranks benzene. It is a coal 
tar product made by treating and puri- 
fying coal tar naphtha with sulfuric 
acid and subsequently with soda lye. Upon fractiona- 
tion, further purification and repeated crystallization, 
pure benzene is obtained which crystallizes 5.5° C., 
the higher homologues remaining liquid and being sepa- 
rated by vacuum filtration. 


Courtesy, Hortus 


Crystallizable benzene must be of such purity that 
95% to 98% of it distills within 1% of the 
theoretical boiling: point (80.5° C.). This uniform 
boiling point is undoubtedly of great advantage 
in extraction work because it prevents excessive 
losses of solvents. Yet the boiling point of 80.5° C. 
is rather elevated and makes it quite difficult to re- 
move the last traces of solvent from the concen- 
trated flower extract. A further drawback of benzene 
in the case of flower oil extraction lies in its high power 
of dissolving. It dissolves not only the proper volatile 
oils but also a great amount of waxes, albuminous and 
coloring matter so that the final concentrated flower 
extracts made by benzene are dark, highly viscous and 
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STATIONARY EXTRACTORS 


often quite hard masses which can be purified only 
under great difficulties and by special processes. The 
much higher yield of unpurified benzene concretes is 
misleading because compared with petroleum ether con- 
cretes in regard to actual content of odoriferous prin- 
ciples the yield of the two solvents is quite similar. 

Summarizing, it can be said that petroleum ether is 
the better solvent for expensive flower material while 
benzene is to be preferred in the case of lower priced 
plant material such as oak moss, etc., where the pres- 
ence of coloring and inert waxy material is not con- 
sidered of too great a disadvantage. 


Apparatus of Extraction 


The buildings used in the South of France are usually 
of light masonry, one-storied and whitewashed. The 
whole flat roof serves as a shallow water basin insulat- 
ing the roof against the sun’s heat and providing the 
condensers in the building below with water. Steam 
boilers are housed separately and remote 
"from the main building in order to avoid 
any danger of fire. Working with highly 
inflammable petroleum ether also requires 
that all electric motors and switches be 
encased outside of the building. The sol- 
vent is stored in fireproof cellars separate 
from buildings. The extraction building 
is equipped, aside from the petroleum 
ether fractionating still, with a few ex- 
traction batteries and vacuum stills serv- 
ing for concentration of the flower oil 
petroleum ether solutions. The batter- 
ies are of different sizes so that they can 
be used according to the quantity of 
flower material arriving. This changes 
with the progressing harvest and weather 
conditions. 

Around the walls of the building in 
the interior runs an elevated metal plat- 
form on which rest the proper extractors. 
Above and below the platform are the 
tanks for fresh solvent, solutions and the 
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ether solutions of flower oils are concentrated. There 
are two kinds of extractors: the stationary and the ro- 
tating type. In some factories both kinds of apparatus 
are employed but only one type can be used in the same 
battery. 

The stationary extractors usually have a capacity of 
1200 litres holding about 135 kilos of jasmin flowers 
or 180 kilos of rose flowers. 400 to 450 litres of 
petroleum ether are required for extracting 100 kilos 
of flowers. The stationary extractors are of cylindrical 
shape and stand vertically. In the interior they are 
provided with several perforated metal plates arranged 
horizontally around a vertical central support shaft. 
The flowers are charged upon these plates thus spread- 
ing over a larger surface and preventing lumping. The 
solvent can thus attack them more freely and easily. 
On top of the extractor is a metal cover which must be 
closed tightly with hand clamps after the flowers have 
been charged into the extractor. 


———$—$—$——— en 


Extraction is carried on in a methodical way by suc- 
cessive washings whereby the flowers are treated at least 
three times with solvent. A “third” washing is used 
as “second” washing of the next flower batch; a “‘sec- 








‘ ond” washing serves as “first” of a new batch and is 
. finally pumped into the evaporator for concentration. 
‘ | The solvent distilled off is used as fresh solvent for a 
" “third” washing which serves again as “second” of the 
. next flower batch, etc. After the “third” washing the 
s flower material is practically exhausted and may be dis- 
le charged. However, it still contains a considerable 
d scdiea Teeisameadae amount of adhering solvent which must be recovered 
“a } ExTRACTORS AND EVAPORATORS by steam distillation; i.e., by simply blowing live steam 
: into the flower and petrol mass. Water and petroleum 
- evaporators and vacuum stills. If well 
| laid out, the platform runs even with the 
} ground outside so that the incoming 
\ flower material may be charged and the 
re exhausted materials discharged directly 
he from an even floor without mechanical 
“3 conveyance. Mounting and drawing off 
he solvents and solutes is done by air pres- 
_ sure created by slowly rotating pumps. 
- One of the most important problems 
oid is the loss of solvent during the opera- 
aly | tion. To avoid such loss as much as 
- possible the whole system of extractors, 
be | evaporators and tanks is arranged in an 
ol- { enclosed circuit which has only one out- 
— let where escaping petroleum ether vapors 
ing can be condensed. In order to effect this 
= recuperation of solvent, the Société Car- 
sail i bonisation et Charbons Actifs has lately 
i developed a very interesting, quite small 
oil sized apparatus of absorption in which 
er t the petroleum ether or other solvent 
— gasses are absorbed by activated carbon 
ot and recovered by blowing in steam. 
iges 
ther Description of Extraction 
Batteries 
, in 
slat - A battery usually consists of 3 to 4 
tors. extractors proper, a few metal storage 
the tanks holding solvent and solutions and — Enyrtesy, Charles Garnier % Son 
| the an evaporator in which the petroleum Rotary Extractor 
' 
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ether separate automatically in a special kind of floren- 
tine flask. A “fourth” extraction in most cases yields 
at the best only small quantities of waxes and inert ma- 
terials. Of course no strict and general rules can be 
made. Every flower type requires a different method of 
working and every manufacturer follows his own ideas. 


Rotating Extractors 


Charles Garnier invented a rotating extraction appara- 
tus which found application in quite a number of fac- 
tories. In its new, improved form the apparatus pre- 
sents a simple, solid and, because made of tinned iron 
sheet, a low-priced piece of machinery. 

The latest model consists of a drum rotating around a 
horizontal axle. Four perforated metal partitions, 
rectangularly arranged around the central axle, divide 
the interior into four compartments into which the 
flowers are charged through four man-holes. While the 
whole system slowly rotates the extraction material 
moves, tumbles and dips into the solvent resting on the 
bottom of the extractor. The liquid drips through the 
perforations when one compartment is lifted out of 
the solvent in the continuous movement. 

The solvent does not fill the whole extractor but only 
the lower part and the flowers dip slowly and continu- 
ously into this layer of solvent and mount in the circular 
movement. 

Three successive washings are usually made, carried 
out similarly to the systematic method described under 
stationary extraction. 

The advantages of the rotating extractors as compared 
with stationary apparatus are evident. Through the 
movement of the flower material in the petroleum ether 
the action of the solvent is more penetrating, more 
effective and therefore results in a slightly higher yield. 
Figured as “concrete” it is about 8% higher. Since the 
petroleum ether covers only the bottom of the rotating 
extractor and not the whole flower material, as in the 
case of stationary apparatus, much less solvent is in cir- 
culation and therefore evaporation losses are reduced. 

In the case of rotating extraction a “battery” con- 
sists of only one extractor instead of three or four as 
in the case of stationary extraction. Although superior 
in many ways, the rotating extractors cannot completely 
replace the stationary apparatus because the latter are 
better adapted to voluminous flower material such as 
lavender which cannot be so easily charged and dis- 
charged through the man-holes of the rotators. 


Concentration of Solutions 


The “first”, i.e., the most saturated washing is pumped 
into the so-called evaporator in which the greater part 
of the solvent is distilled off. These evaporators are of 
varying construction representing basically a modified 
water bath. Heating is done by indirect steam usually 
in the double bottom (steam jacket). 90% to 95% 
of the solvent is driven off at atmospheric pressure when 
the operation is stopped because application of higher 
temperatures is harmful to the quality of flower oils. 
The petroleum ether distilled off serves as fresh solvent 
for a “third” washing. After cooling, the highly con- 
centrated solution in the evaporator is transferred from 
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the evaporator into a good vacuum still and there com- 
pletely concentrated in vacuo. 


Final Concentration 


Special vacuum stills of small capacity (50 to 100 
litres) serve for this purpose. It is the most delicate 
operation requiring great experience and attention on 
the part of the operator. As little heat as possible may 
be applied, yet the flower oil extract must be fully con- 
centrated with complete elimination of even traces of 
solvent. Every manufacturer has his own methods of 
purification which are more or less secret. The fully 
concentrated and purified product represents the so- 
called floral ‘‘concretes” which contain the true, odori- 
ferous principles of the flower perfumes. Since these 
“concretes” are rich in plant waxes and other inert 
material, their consistency is usually hard and their 
solubility in 95% alcohol incomplete. 


Concrete Flower Oils 


Although the “‘concretes” because of their insolubility 
are more troublesome to work with, some perfumers 
prefer them to the alcohol soluble “absolutes” which 
latter are made by precipitating the insoluble waxes with 
strong alcohol and concentrating the filtered alcoholic 
solutions. They claim that an alcoholic washing of a 
“concrete” is superior and more true-to-nature than a 
simple alcoholic solution of the corresponding absolute. 
On the other hand, however, it must be said that han- 
dling of “‘concretes” requires special apparatus and 
much time. Working with “absolutes” is without doubt 
much more convenient for the practical perfumer. 


Transformation Into Absolutes 


The washing of concretes is carried out as follows: 

The concrete is either thoroughly mixed in a mortar 
with some alcohol, or as some manufacturers prefer, 
melted and dissolved in warm alcohol. Subsequently 
eight to ten times the amount of alcohol is added and 
the mass is stirred for a prolonged period in the same 
batteuses which otherwise serve for washing the en- 
fleurage pomades. Five to six washings are usually made 
in a systematic way, i.e., a “third” washing serves as 
“second” for a following batch of concrete; the “sec- 
ond” washing is used as “first” for a fresh concrete and 
presents consequently the most concentrated solution. 
After drawing it off the alcohol insoluble waxes, this 
first washing is then very thoroughly frozen out in a 
refrigerator at temperatures reaching from —20° to 
—25° C. Thereby some more wax is precipitated which 
must be filtered off in the cold. The resulting clear 
solution can be used as such to great advantage in high 
grade alcoholic perfumes. 

For those perfumers who have neither time nor the 
facilities to carry out their own concrete washings or 
for those intent on using liquid floral essences in face 
powders and creams, the manufacturers of flower oils 
offer their products also in concentrated liquid form. 
By concentrating the “first” washing at low tempera- 
ture in a good vacuum-still the final liquid absolute 
essences of extraction are obtained. 

(Continued on Page 326) 
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Flavoring Fundamentals 


An Understanding of Basic Principles 
Is Essential in This Field 
by H. STANLEY REDGROVE, B. Sc., F. I. C., F. R. H. S. 


HE sensation commonly 

called ‘“‘taste” is ac- 

tually duplex in char- 
acter, and consists of two 
groups of entirely distinct 
sensations, namely sensations 
of taste proper and _ sensa- 
tions of flavor. The lat- 
ter are akin to odors, and 
the sensations in question 
appear to be of an olfac- 
tory character. Sensations 
of taste are very limited in number: _ probably 
sweet, salt, sour, bitter, metallic, alkaline, astrin- 
gent, and pungent exhaust the list. Sensations of flavor, 
on the other hand, seem to be almost unlimited in their 
variety. An American writer, Mr. Henry T. Finck, 
in his interesting book Food and Flavor, puts forward 
the theory that, whereas an odor is a sensation derived 
from particles of odorous material contained in inspired 
air, flavor is the sensation derived during exhalation 
from similar particles reaching the olfactory organ from 
the mouth. 

Whatever may be the explanation, the fact remains 
that odors and flavors are akin and distinct. This point 
is of practical importance. Flavoring essences resemble 
perfumes; but they are not identical; and the study of 
their points of resemblance and their points of differ- 
ence is one of primary importance for the flavoring 
essence industry. 

Both perfumes and flavoring essences consist of dilute 
solutions of aromatic materials in suitable solvents. But 
whereas the perfumer is con- 
cerned purely with odor, the 
flavoring essence manufacturer 
is concerned with both flavor 
and taste. The addition of 
diethyl phthalate to a perfume 
does it no harm, because it is 
odorless. It would ruin a flavor- 
ing essence because of its taste. 
For a similar reason, bergamot 
oil, so useful to the perfumer, IMITATION 
: j VANILLA 
is of considerably less value to FLAVOR 
the flavoring essence manufac- 
turer because of its bitter taste. 
On the other hand, certain 
flavors need a certain back- 
ground of taste for their full 
appreciation. Fruit flavors, for 
example, need a nicely balanced 
background of sweetness and 
sourness; and the pure ginger 
flavor is by no means liked if 
divested of the pungency of 
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ginger which, since it is due to non-volatile constituents 
of the spice, is a true taste and not a flavor. 

In the matter of solvents, the flavoring essence manu- 
facturer is, however, less limited than the perfumer. 
The perfumer must employ a volatile solvent. An odor- 
less volatile solvent would be the ideal; but, failing this, 
one of pleasant and unobtrusive odor is indicated. In 
consequence, the perfumer is practically limited to ethyl 
alcohol, at any rate for products of good quality. 

Volatility is less important in the case of flavoring 
essences. Probably, however, diluted ethyl alcohol con- 
stitutes the best solvent; and, according to the regula- 
tions of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
this is the only solvent which may be used for the 
preparation of flavoring essences known as “extracts”, 
though in certain cases (e.g., vanilla and tonka ex- 
tracts) the addition of glycerol is permitted. 

Flavoring essences prepared with other solvents are 
distinguished in America as “‘flavors”; but the use of 
iso-propyl alcohol, acetone, and mineral oils is not per- 
mitted. 

There remain, however, certain glycols and their 
esters, which, now that their technical production has 
been cheapened and improved, are coming into wider 
use. It should be noted, however, that recent experi- 
ments have shown the liability of ethylene glycol to 
become converted into oxalic acid when ingested. Propy- 
lene glycol, on the other hand, is apparently harmless.’ 
In view of the limited knowledge concerning the 
toxicity of glycols and related substances, the practice 
of offering, under fancy names, solvents for use in the 
flavoring essence industry whose chemical constitution 
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is not revealed, is one which should be deprecated. 

Finally, a third point of difference between the task 
of the perfumer and that of the flavoring essence manu- 
facturer calls for notice. 

The perfumer who wishes to make a synthetic imita- 
tion of a particular flower odor is often in a relatively 
favorable position. The probability is that the main 
constituents of the natural perfume material are known; 
and he is able to build up his synthetic reproduction 
on this basis. It is true that almost always something 
is lacking; but this can usually be rectified by the 
addition of a little of the natural otto obtained from 
the flower in question or from some other flower hav- 
ing a kindred odor. 

The flavoring essence manufacturer is less favorably 
placed.. It is true that in the case of spices, the con- 
stitution of the essential oils derived from these mate- 
rials is, in very many cases, known; but in relatively 
few cases is the use of synthetic imitations tempting 
on grounds of economy. 

Fruit flavors stand in a class apart. In very few 
cases, leaving aside the citrus fruits, has the chemistry 
of the natural flavoring materials been explored; two 
notable exceptions being provided by the apple and the 
peach.” The reason is not far to seek. The flavors of 
fruits, other than citrus fruits, are due to excessively 
minute quantities of volatile oils. The extraction of 
these oils in a state of purity and in sufficient bulk to 
permit of their detailed chemical examination, is, there- 
fore, a task of the greatest difficulty. 

Numerous formulae for artificial fruit flavors have 
been published, most of which are completely worthless, 
since they give results which not only fail to suggest 
the flavor of the fruit in question, but are positively dis- 
agreeable in flavor. 

The fact of the matter is that, although akin, man’s 


The Modern Sales Method 
(Continued from Page 276) 
The use of the “pulp” magazines, and others appealing 
to the masses, is not only unnecessary but would be ex- 
ceedingly unwise. 

There are a few high class magazines reaching the 
wealthy and fashionable classes, and the devotees of 
the various sports and avocations of such classes. The 
use of these will be expected by the merchants who 
stock the goods; this space is not very expensive, and 
it gives the goods standing and prestige as well as in- 
fluencing immediate business. The value of such publi- 
cations, considered in terms of quick and tangible re- 
sults, is often called in question, but for publicity pur- 
poses, and for long-pull results in the way of swank 
and prestige, they are well worth what they cost. Worth 
it or not, they cover a field which is not covered by 
any other class of medium. 

It may be that our hypothetical Mr. Beginner has 
other ambitions than those we have ascribed to him; 
he may have, or intend to produce, a popular priced 
line of general appeal, and picture to himself the ulti- 
mate conquest of a country-wide market. Even so, 
one of his first tasks should be to assemble the nucleus 
of an efficient and dependable selling staff, for in no 
other manner than through such an organization can 
he hope to lay the firm foundations of a permanently 
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sense of flavor is more sensitive than his sense of odor. 
The flavoring essence manufacturer is catering to the 
most acute of man’s senses: hence his task, if he is to 
give complete satisfaction, is by no means easy. He is 
well advised, wherever practicable, to offer flavoring 
essences made from the actual fruits or other natural 
products after which the essences are named. One has, 
for example, only to compare a natural black-currant 
essence with the finest imitation to appreciate the im- 
mense difference. 

Natural fruit essences are always, of course, except 
in the case of citrus fruits, extracted flavors; and a 
few words may be added concerning the distinction 
between these and volatile flavors. By the latter term 
is meant flavoring essences obtained by the dissolution 
of essential oils in a suitable solvent. 


The Definitions and Standards for Food Products of 
the United States Department of Agriculture contains 
a number of definitions and standards for natural flavor- 
ing essences, which are, in most cases, required to be 
prepared from essential oils, though the term “extract” 
is applied to them. Presumably this method of prepara- 
tion is insisted upon to ensure uniformity of strength. 
It cannot be denied, however, that, generally speaking, 
extraction yields finer products. Chemical changes are 
liable to take place during the distillation of volatile 
oils, the results of which affect the flavor. Moreover, 
non-volatile constituents, which may have desirable 
tastes, are lost. This, of course, is most emphatically 
true of ginger; and, in this case, the extraction method 
is the one required to bz used according to the Standards 
and Definitions in question. 


'R. Hunt: Ind. Eng. Chem., vol. 3, 1932, p. 361. 
“Power and Chesnut: Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc., vol. 42, 1920, 
p. 1509; vol. 43, 1921, p. 1725; vol. 44, 1922, pp. 2938 and 2966. 


successful business. 
the modern way. 


Direct selling, as I said before, is 


And no matter what the nature of his product or 
the breadth of his ambitions, it is to be hoped that he 
will go out, and send his men out, with a clear con- 
ception of that is to be sold. An old business man said 
to me the other day, with reference to a certain item 
in his stock, “I’ve been struggling along for three years 
trying to sell that as belt dressing, and I’ve just found 
out that what I have to offer the factory man is More 
Output and Longer Life to his belts!” 


What does the average toilet goods salesman offer to 
the possible buyer. Merchandise. Price. Packaging 
(perhaps). High reputation. Big public demand. And 
advertising, advertising, advertising. Most of them 
talk more about the advertising than they do about the 
goods. 

What the salesman really has to sell is some type of 
service to the consumer. What will the product do is 
the crucial question. How and why it will do it come 
next. After that come public acceptance of the prod- 
uct, the nature and amount of advertising, and so on. 
Dealers are buying, nowadays, not being sold. And 
they are buying what they know their customers want, 
for reasons of good service, and not because the goods 
are hot numbers on Park avenue, or advertised in maga- 
zines with a total circulation of 15,000,000. 
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Soap Production During 1933 


Industry’s Products Declined 22.7 Per Cent in Value 






from 1931, But Factory Employment Showed Gain 


Over Previous Census Year 


HE value of soap and related products made in 

the United States in 1933 by establishments en- 

gaged primarily in their manufacture amounted to 
$199,329,784, a decrease of 22.7 per cent as compared 
with $257,718,699 reported for 1931, the last preceding 
business census year. These figures were just made 
public in a preliminary tabulation of data collected 
in the Biennial Census of Manufactures taken by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Decreases appear also for the other items covered 
by the report with the exception of the number of wage 
earners, which shows a slight increase from 14,163 in 
1931 to 14,185 in 1933. While this represents an in- 
crease of only .2 per cent, the number of establishments 
reporting was reduced from 248 in 1931 to 218 in 
1933, indicating an appreciably greater percentage of 
employment increase in the plants reporting. These 
figures represent an average of the numbers reported 
for the several months of the year and do not includ? 
salaried officers and employes, for whom data will be 
issued later. The figures for the two years may not be 
strictly comparable, however, in view of the fact that 
for census purposes no distinction can be made between 
part-time and full-time wage earners. 

Gains in volume of production were shown by toilet 
soap, soap chips and flakes, and cleansers and scourine 
powders containing soap, while declines in poundage of 
output were registered by laundry bar soaps, granu- 
lated and powdered soap, and shaving soap, cream and 
powder. 

Figures for “value added by manufacture” represent 
the total value of the products less cost of materials, 
containers, fuel and purchased electric energy. Manu- 
facturers’ profits or losses can not be calculated from 
the census figures, the bureau points out, because no 





Summary for the Soap Industry 





% 
1933 1931 Change 
Number of establishments 218 248 —12.1 
Wage earners (average for 
the year) 14,185 4.563 - @2 
Wages $14,310,048 $17,739,732 —19.3 
Cost of materials, containers, 
fuel, and purchased electric 
energy $93,063,168 $121,829,338 —23.6 
Products, total value $199,329,784 $257,718,699 —22.7 
Soap and related products $164,675,863 $228,330,828 
Other products (not nor- 
mally belonging to the 
industry) $22,707,683 $29,387,871 
Soap and related products 
and products not nor- 
mally belonging to the 
industry, not reported 
separately $11,946,238 
Value added by manufacture $106,260.616 $135,889.361 —21.8 
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Products, by Kind and Value 


1933. 1931. 


Soap and related products, total value $238,062,122 
Made in the soap industry— 
Soap and related products 
Reported by kind 
Not reported by kind 


Soap and related products and prod- 


$164,675,863 $ 
$156,373,966 §$ 
8,301,897 


330,828 
330,828 


228 
2? 


8 
8 


ucts not normally belonging to 
the industry, not reported sepa- 
rately $11,946,238 
Made as secondary products in other 
industries $9,731,294 
Toilet soaps— 


Pounds 310,158,171 305,638,280 

Value $44,078,616 $53,064,155 
Soap chips and flakes— 

Pounds 398,500,432 351,076,793 

Value $24,885,814 $30,353,303 


Laundry soap (in bar form), white 
and yellow— 


Pounds 1,246,799,382 1,431,104,174 

Value $44,184,646 $68,385,117 
Granulated and powdered soap— 

Pounds 368,072,178 421,803,780 

Value $31,348,311 $40,976,787 


Cleansers and scouring powders con- 
taining soap— 
Pounds 165,627,469 
Value $5,870,912 
Shaving soap, cream, and powder— 
Weight reported— 
Pounds 10,201,811 
Value $5,334,209 
Weight not reported, value 
Soap stock or soap base, for sale 
Pounds 24,040,954 
Value $671,458 
Soap and related products not reported 
by kind, value 


164,067,301 
$6,382,874 


10,452,597 
$7,025,273 
$4,528,008 


8,977,784 
$546,682 


$26,799,923 








data are collected for certain expense items, such as in- 
terest, depreciation, rent, taxes, insurance and adver- 
tising. 

The comparative statistics of products and value do 
not cover all the items for which detailed production 
data were reported by the more important manufac- 
turers. This incompleteness is due to the use of an 
abbreviated schedule for canvassing the less important 
manufacturers. This schedule was used because of the 
necessity of reducing the cost of the census work, and 
in the hope of expediting such of the returns as had 
to be collected by mail. For most of the items the 
returns on the standard schedule covered by far the 
greater part of the production, and for these items 
figures are presented in the accompanying table. For 
some of the items, however, such as liquid, soft, and 
paste soaps, the production of manufacturing firms re- 
porting on the short schedule constituted a considerable 
portion of the total; and since this schedule did not 
provide for any production detail whatever, it is im- 
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possible to give, for 1933, detailed tigures for these 
items which are fairly comparable with those for 1931. 
The $11,946,238 given as the value of “soap and related 
products not normally belonging to the industry, not 
reported separately” is the total of the values reported 
by manufacturers who used the short schedule. It 
is probable that it also includes a small amount represent- 
ing the value of commodities other than soap and related 
products. 


In addition, soap and related products are made tu 
some extent as secondary products by establishments 
engaged primarily in other lines of manufacture. The 
production of these commodities outside the industry 
proper in 1931 was valued at $9,731,294, equivalent 
to 4.3 per cent of the value of the production within 
the industry. The corresponding figure for 1933 is 
not thus far available, but will be given in the final 
report of the present census. 


Rancidity in Soaps 
The Causes of This Form of Deterioration 
and Some of the Methods Employed 


as Preventives 


I: IS a very difficult matter to store soaps for any 
length of time in a thoroughly sound and unspoiled 
condition. Deterioration in some form or another 
frequently occurs, and it is generally attributed to ran- 
cidity, though this, strictly speaking, may sometimes 
be held responsible for symptoms which are not really 
due to rancidity though they often accompany it. 


The Chemistry of Rancidity 


As a matter of fact soaps, being organic compounds 
consisting largely of oil or fat, are of rather delicate 
constitution from a storage point of view. Unless 
carefully made from the right materials in the proper 
way, with suitable apparatus and stored under right 
conditions, a lot of unpleasant things may happen: they 
may turn rancid, they may lose color, they may de- 
velop unpleasant odors, they may sweat, or again they 
may become wrinkled, or cracked, or misshapen, or 
covered with a powdery or flaky substance. 

Some or all of these may be different forms of, or 
merely accompany, rancidity. From a purely chemical 
point of view, rancidity consists in oxidation of un- 
saponified fat or free fatty acid, but what actually takes 
place when soap deteriorates in storage is a little more 
complex than this. The presence of traces of metal, from 
whatever source these may arise, is also an important 
factor. 

The unpleasant odor associated with rancidity is due 
to the oxidation of fatty acids with formation of alde- 
hydes and polybasic acids, and the actual substance 
which causes the smell is probably a heptyl- or similar 
aldehyde. 

The so-called Kreis reaction which used to be em- 
ployed for detecting or confirming rancidity is really 
due to another aldehyde (epihydrinaldehyde), and 
this particular aldehyde does not cause the characteristic 
rancid smell. 


Constitution of the Fat 


In any case the constitution of the fat used, its con- 
tent of unsaturated acids, and the precise nature or 
molecular weight of these acids, are of considerable im- 
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and Deterrents 


portance, and the fats commonly used in soapmaking 
may be graded according to their disposition to cause 
rancidity in soaps, the unsaturated fatty acids being the 
most liable. The presence of hydroxyl groups in a fat 
or fatty acid appears to act as a deterrent to rancidity. 
In grading fats in this way tallow and hardened fats are 
held to be the least liable to deterioration when saponi- 
fied, then olive oil and that group come next, and last 
of all, as the most liable to rancidity are the coconut 
oil class and resins. 

Traces of metal may get into a fat or soap in a variety 
of ways, e.g., by simple contamination with the iron 
or other metallic vessels in which they are treated, by 
impurities in the materials used, or by incomplete re- 
moval of catalyst from hardened fats. Metals like fats 
may also be graded in order of efficiency as rancidity 
agents, as follows: copper, cobalt, iron, nickel, man- 
ganese, mercury, lead, tin. A common occurrence is for 
a trace of iron to be present and this may combine with 
the hyposulfite used in bleaching, and give rise to dark 
specks or stains on the soap. 


Free Alkali as a Preventive 


Considerable importance is now attached to the pres- 
ence of a little free alkali in a soap as a preventive of 
rancidity, as W. H. Simmons has recently pointed out 
in the Manufacturing Chemist. The free alkali prob- 
ably acts by preventing hydrolytic splitting of the soap; 
it also saponifies any free fatty acid that may be present, 
but in view of the small amount of free alkali that 
could reasonably be allowed it would hardly seem to 
be sufficient to deal with more than an extremely low 
percentage of free acid. And, on the other hand, if 
too much free alkali is present, this in itself may be 
a predisposing cause of rancidity, or at least of sweating 
which may or may not accompany any true rancidity. 
The excess of free alkali upsets the equilibrium of the 
colloidal system constituting the soap, leading to set- 
ting free of water which finds its way to the surface, 
carrying with it in solution or suspension some fat or 
fatty acid, tending to form a sweat on the surface of 
the soap. 
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Toiletries Foreign Trade Gains 
(Continued from Page 283) 


half of 1933. It was followed by fancy toilet soaps 
with exports valued at $404,000 during the 1934 
period as against $303,000 in 1933. 


Only Four Items Show Declines 


Only four of the principal eighteen export items 
among soaps, toiletries and cosmetics showed declines 
during the first half of 1934 as compared with the 
corresponding period last year. They were so-called 
“other dentifrices, packaged talcum and compact pow- 
der and depilatories and deodorants.” 


Raw Material Exports 


1933 (6 mos.) 1934 (6 mos.) 














Quantity Quantity 
Product Value (lbs.) Value (lbs.) 
Peppermin oil $277,000 123,000 $321,000 126,000 
Spearmint and other 
mint oils 14,000 14,000 38,000 29,000 
Citrus oils 28,000 21,000 53,000 51,000 
Pine oil 200,000 351,000 263,000 500,000 
Other essential oils 224,000 500,000 251,000 688,000 
Blended, com- 
pounded or mixed 
perfume oils 54,000 26,000 88,000 35,000 
Totals 797,000 $1,014,000 
Raw Material Imports 
1933 (6 mos.) 1934 (6 mos.) 
Quantity Quantity 
Product Value (lbs.) Value (lbs.) 
Cassia and cin- 
namon oils $89,000 199,000 $110,000 17,000 
Geranium oil 199,000 62,000 280,000 59,000 
Otto of roses 126,300 22,406 oz. 100,300 13,040 oz. 
Oil of Bergamot 40,000 37,884 61,000 44,000 
Citronella and 
lemongrass oils 231,000 722,000 334,000 941,000 
Lavender and 
spike lavender 
oil 92,000 79,000 260,000 123,000 
Lemon oil 57,000 112,000 92,000 128,000 
Orange oil 42,000 73,000 74,000 78,000 
Sandalwood oil 5,900 1,330 883 82 
Lime oil 93,000 17,000 135,400 25,254 
All other 312,000 1,385,000 635,000 1,516,000 
Total $1,287,000 $2,082,000 


Perfume Materials Imports Gain 


Indicative of substantial gains in domestic trade in 
perfumes and toiletries, the Department showed an in- 
crease in imports of perfume materials from $374,000 
during the first half of 1933 to $927,000 during the 
same period this year. The import figures distinguish 
between free and dutiable imports of such materials 
but no figure was given in the current departmental 
report for such perfume materials as may be included 
on the free list. 
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COSMETIC FOLLIES 


Discovered at 
The Toilet Goods Counter 





UST what does the public think of your merchandise? 

What does she tell the salesgirl about it? What 
does the salesgirl herself think? 

In an effort to find the answers to these questions, we 
have arranged with a real live sales person to tell her 
experiences and observations. Necessarily, she must be 
anonymous. These are her comments: 


Wanted:—Good Depilatories 


This time of the year, when light frocks are worn, 
the depilatory question is a daily one. “Which is the 
best and are the results really satisfactory?” That’s 
the important question at the counter. Every year a 
new group of prospects are interested in using a depila- 
tory for the first time and they naturally want one that 
brings the most satisfying results. But the results that 
I get from the average popular-priced depilatory are far 
from flattering. Either a stubble growth appears 24 
hours after the application or an unsightly reddened 
skin is the result. Here is a splendid opportunity to 
get new business—if you can produce a new type of 
depilatory free from unpleasant irritators and obnoxious 
odors. It seems that we have all waited a long while 
for a preparation that is so sadly neglected and badly 
needed. I am hoping to see one at the counter soon. 


Test Out the Perfume 


A pleasant perfume used in a cream or other cosmetic 
can very easily make the sale, but if it’s offensive, noth- 
ing can move the customer. So many complaints come 
to me after a customer has used a part of the cream 
or lotion. Some tell us the cream has turned rancid. I 
believe a thorough test of the perfumed article should 
be made in the laboratory before it is presented to the 
customer. And it’s just as important to make a cap 
that fits tightly to the jar—however, I prevent this 
folly by examining the jar carefully before selling it 
to the customer. 


Complaints About Soaps 


“Is soap injurious to the skin? I have been using 
‘National’ soap for years and recently I have noticed my 
skin is getting quite dry and harsh. What seems to be 
irritating my skin—I can’t understand it!” 

This type of complaint is almost a daily one. It 
seems that most soaps contain an excess amount of 
alkali which is drying, and although the soap may be 
wrapped in transparent cellulose and tied with a satin 
ribbon, it’s inferior to me—and I simply cannot sell 
it! A soap is important in my beauty treatment and in 
order to recommend it to my customers, I must have a 
soap manufactured of only the choicest and purest in- 
gredients. Whether the price is twenty-five cents or 
one dollar for a single cake, women are “finicky” about 
soap! 
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Brooks Now Coty General Manager 


H. L. Brooks, for many years prominent in the toilet 
preparations industry, has resigned as sales manager of 
Houbigant, Inc., New York, to return to Coty, Inc., 
New York as general manager. Mr. Brooks was for- 
merly associated with the house of Coty as director and 
sales manager of the American company, resigning in 
June, 1932 after eleven years in that position. Shortly 
thereafter he became associated with Houbigant. His 
wealth of experience in the 
field, intimate acquaint- 
ance with buyers, through- 
out the country and his 
former long association 
with the Coty business, 
have fitted him splendidly 
for the increased responsi- 
bilities of his new connec- 
tion. 

Mr. Brooks has long 
been active in association 
affairs and co-operative 
work for the benefit of the 
industry. He has been one 
of the most active mem- HI 
bers of the Perfumery Im- — 
porters’ Association and has served as chairman of the 
membership and other important committees of the 
Associated Manufacturers of Toilet Articles and also 
as a member of the executive board of that association. 
Recently he was elected a member of the Code Au- 
thority of the Perfume and Cosmetics Industry. In 
his new position he returns to close association with 
B. E. Levy, recently elected chairman of the board of 
Coty, Inc. Mr. Levy will spend a large part of his time 
abroad and the active direction of the Coty business 
in America will be almost entirely in the hands of Mr. 
Brooks. We are pleased to extend our congratulations 
and best wishes in which his many friends in the indus- 
try and among buyers will join. 





. BROOKS 


Code Exception for Buchanan 


The application of the C. G. Buchanan Chemical 
Co., Cincinnati, for an exemption from the provisions of 
Articles III and IV of the soap and glycerine manu- 
facturing code was granted last month. It is, however, 
provided that the company report to the Administrator 
the quantity of soap produced each month, and the 
exemption is subject to reconsideration upon any ma- 
terial change in the volume of its soap manufacturing 
business. 
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Hearing on Maine Cosmetic Law 


After a hearing on July 27 on the constitutionality 
of the new Maine cosmetic law, Federal Judges John 
A. Peters, Ira L. Letts and Scott Wilson, sitting as a 
statutory court, gave both parties until October 1 to 
file briefs and ten days additional to file reply briefs. 
It is, therefore, expected that no decision can be had 
in the matter until November, and in the meantime the 
restraining order already granted by Judge Peters to 
prevent enforcement of the law remains in force. 

In addition to the two test cases brought on behalf 
of the Associated Manufacturers of Toilet Articles, the 
Liggett Drug Co., Inc., and Bourjois, Inc., the Asso- 
ciation of American Soap and Glycerine Producers also 
filed a bill in equity to restrain enforcement of the law 
in the name of the Procter & Gamble Co. The soap 
industry, however, was more interested in attempting 
to have the law interpreted not to include soaps, al- 
though the unconstitutionality of the act was also 
pleaded in their complaint. 

Witnesses who testified both by deposition and in 
open court on behalf of the plaintiffs included Dr. 
Blaisdell of Boston and Dr. Samuel M. Peck of New 
York, dermatologists; Henry C. Fuller, consulting chem- 
ist of the A. M. T. A.; John Bartholomew, chemist, 
and B. M. Douglas, treasurer, of Bourjois, Inc.; F. W. 
Blair, of the Procter & Gamble Co.; and Messrs. Durfor 
and Levine, executives of the plaintiff companies. The 
only witness appearing on behalf of the State was Dr. 
Elmer W. Campbell, head of the State Bureau of Health, 
charged with the enforcement of the law. 


Tuers Now Hudnut Ad. Manager 


H. L. Tuers has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Hudnut Sales Corp., New York, distributors of 
the Hudnut line of perfumes and cosmetics. Mr. Tuers 
was formerly connected in the same capacity with the 
Gruen Watch Co., of Cincinnati. 


Guthrie Heads Armour Purchases 


Melvin E. Guthrie, for 27 years with Armour & Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed director of purchases for 
that organization. He succeeds the late Fred J. Rey- 
nolds, vice-president in charge of purchasing for many 
years. 


Blue Waltz, Inc., Takes Space 


Blue Waltz, Inc., perfumes and cosmetics, has leased 
the second floor of the building at 71 Fifth avenue, 
New York. The lease was arranged through Carstens, 
Linnekin & Wilson, Inc., brokers. 
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Stearns Now General Manager 


Frederick S. Stearns, president of Frederick Stearns 
& Co., Detroit, has been named general manager of the 
organization and has taken over the additional duties 
of that position. Thomas G. Long, Detroit attorney, 
has been elected to the board of directors of the company 
to succeed the late Willard Ohliger. 


Allied Products Enlarging Plant 


An interesting ceremony took place at the Suffern, 
N. Y. plant of Allied Products, Inc., New York, 
August 7 when ground was broken for an extension of 
the plant. The addition of reinforced concrete will be 
four stories in height, 110 feet long and 60 feet wide 
and will add approximately 27,000 square feet to the 
floor space available for the company’s operations. This 
will be utilized for additional manufacturing, storage 
and shipping facilities. Officials of the company hope 
that work on the addition will be completed by Octo- 
ber 15. 

For the last year or so, Allied Products, Inc. has been 
seriously cramped for space due to increased business 
and it had become absolutely necessary to increase fa- 
cilities this year owing to continued growth in the last 
twelve months. 

The first shovel of earth was turned at a signal from 
D. H. McConnell, Sr., head of the company and after 
the ground-breaking ceremonies Mr. McConnell said: 
“I was glad to make the decision to erect this building 
at this time. It is evidence of my confidence in the 
future and of my confidence in you, the active workers 
who are associated with me, that you will carry on in 
the future as you have in the past, growing and ex- 
panding and serving year by year in ever widening 
scope.” 

The company’s plant was established in Suffern in 
1893 by the California Perfume Co., now one of its sub- 
sidiaries and the present is the eighth addition made to 
the facilities since it was started. The modern concrete 
units were started in 1922 and in 1925 a four story 
concrete addition doubled plant capacity. At present 
the company has 98,000 square feet of space available 
to which will soon be added the 27,000 square feet of 
the new building. 


Lever Wins on “‘Lifebuoy” 


Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass., was granted 
a permanent injunction by Judge Robert A. Inch in 
Federal District Court in Brooklyn, July 30, against 
Jay’s Chemical Corp., of Brooklyn, in a case for in- 
fringement of the rights of Lever Brothers to certain 
characteristics of ““Lifebuoy” soap. A preliminary in- 
junction had previously been granted. 

Following trial of the issues in the case, Judge Inch 
decided that rights to the trade mark and the combina- 
tion of cresylic odor and pink color were the sole prop- 
erty of Lever Brothers Co., and that the defendant had 
infringed these rights in the sale of its product “Life- 
Guard” soap. He restrained the defendants from “man- 
ufacturing, selling or offering for sale, or otherwise dis- 
posing of any soap not made by or for plaintiff, whch 
is colored red or reddish and which possesses a carbolic, 
cresylic, or similar odor.” 

Jay’s Chemical Corp., is also restrained from using the 
words “health soap” or any words likely to be confused 
or mistaken for “health soap” in connection with any 
soap not made by or for Lever Brothers Co. Also from 
using the words “Life-Guard” or any other name or 
mark confusingly similar to ‘““Lifebuoy” or from passing 
off, ‘‘or inducing others to pass off, merchandise not the 
plaintiff’s product as and for plaintiff’s product.” 

Lever Brothers Co., was represented in the case by 
Henry W. Steingarten of deForest, Cullum & Elder, 
New York, and Jay’s Chemical Corp., by Herbert 
Tenzer. 


Sayman Rewards Bandit Slayer 


Dr. Thomas M. Sayman, president of the Thomas M. 
Sayman Products Co. of St. Louis, manufacturers of 
toilet preparations and flavoring extracts, gave a $500 
reward to police captain Eugene Le Pere of Belleville, 
[ll., for his work in killing two unidentified bandits in 
a gun fight August Sth. 

“I want this reward to be the start of an anti-bandit 
league for Missouri and Illinois,” Dr. Sayman said. He 
said he was willing to give $1,000 toward establish- 
ment of a permanent fund. ‘Rewards would be paid 
from the fund to officers who ‘shoot it out’ with ban- 
dits,” he said. 
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Thomas to Visit West 


Herbert Gregory Thomas, vice-president of Guer- 
lain, Inc., New York, will leave for Chicago on August 
25 to begin a one-month tour of the Western states 
for the purpose of establishing contact with distribu- 
tors and stimulating increased sales for his company’s 
products. On the first stage of his trip, he will visit 
Minneapolis, Butte, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and 
Santa Barbara. 

Mr. Thomas plans to spend some time in Los An- 
geles, investigating reports of smuggling activities over 
the Mexican border. He will return by way of Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Kansas City and St. Louis. 

Although Mr. Thomas assumed his official connection 
in charge of the American branch of the French house 
only last May, he has for several years been closely 
associated with the Guerlain organiaztion in Paris in 
legal work and other activities. 

The company has just issued an attractive 20-page 
brochure, describing the new beauty products added to 
its line in recent months. 


Named for Beeswax Code Authority 


Bruce Reynolds has been appointed to membership 
on the Code Authority for the candle manufacturing 
industry and the beeswax bleachers and refiners industry. 
He will serve as administration member during the 
pleasure of the Administrator. 


Leigh Cosmetics, Inc., Organized 


Leigh Cosmetics, Inc., has been formed to take over 
the business of Leigh Chemists, Inc. Officers of the 
new corporation include Samuel C. Thomas, president 
and general manager; William H. Hardy, secretary, and 
Phillip Thomas, treasurer. 

The laboratories and of- 
fices at 351 West 48th 
street, New York, will be 
continued. The original 
business was established by 
Dr. Charles N. Leigh, 
pharmacist and chemist, 
who developed his ‘“Un- 
guent Special Cream” and 
other skin creams, lotions 
and toilet preparations for 
his clientele of theatrical 
and society people. 

Control of the com- 
pany in recent years had 
been in the hands of Dr. 
John A. Harriss, who as 
deputy police commission- 
er of New York City gained an international reputation 
for his development and installation of modern highway 
traffic light systems. 


Wittiam H. Harpy 


Maillard in New Quarters 


We have been advised that Adolphe Maillard & Co. 
have moved their offices from 1343 N. La Brea avenue, 
Hollywood, Calif. to 1708 N. Bronson avenue, in that 
city. 
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Plough, Inc., to Offer Stock 


Plough, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., has filed notice with 
the Federal Trade Commission of its intention to issue 
125,000 shares of common stock at an aggregate price 
of $2,250,000. Part of the proceeds will be used to 
erect a factory at Memphis and to provide manufactur- 
ing facilities at New 
York. Abe Plough, presi- 
dent of the company, has 
been given an irrevocable 
option to purchase 50,000 
shares of common treasury 
stock in consideration of 
his agreement to serve the 
organization without sal- 
ary for the next five years. 

Lines manufactured by 
Plough, Inc., include the 
well known “Black and 
White” toilet preparations, 
“Red Line” products, the 
“St. Joseph’s Family Medi- 
cine” line, and _ various 
household supplies, such 
as packaged spices, flavors and others. During 1933, 
it was announced, the company marketed more than 
14,000,000 packages of cosmetics and toilet prepara- 
tions, while other products brought the total number of 
packages shipped for the year to more than 48,000,000. 

The company was established by Abe Plough in 1908 
with $125 borrowed capital, and its growth since that 
time has been steady and rapid. Associated with Mr. 
Plough when the firm was organized in 1908 was J. 
C. Ozier, who is secretary and treasurer of the corpora- 
tion today. 





ABE PLOUGH 


Coty, Inc., Earnings Higher 


Coty, Inc., and domestic subsidiaries report for the 
six months ended June 30 a net income, after deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes and other charges, of $364,603, equal 
to 23 cents a share on 1,537,435 no-par capital shares. 
This compares with profit of $218,372, or 14 cents a 
share, in the first half of 1933. 

For the three months ended June 30, the company 
had net earnings of $128,140, or 8 cents a share. This 
compares with profit of $236,463, or 15 cents a share, 
in the previous quarter and $95,963, or 6 cents a share, 
in the second quarter of last year. 

These figures are exclusive of proportion of profits 
or losses of foreign subsidiary and associated companies 
applicable to holdings of Coty, Inc., in these companies. 


De Mott Offers Sulfur Cosmetics 


The De Mott Cosmetic Co., New York, a subsidiary 
of the Universal Hygienic Co., is employing a news- 
paper and radio advertising campaign to introduce its 
line of sulfur shampoo, effervescent bath and beauty 
mask products. These items, developed by Frederick 
Latter, president of both companies, are said not to be 
gritty nor to burn. 

Present distribution, through drug stores, extends 
from New England to Baltimore. An advertising ap- 
propriation for the first year of $60,000 is being handled 
by the Nathan Feist Advertising Agency, New York. 
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Code Authority Adopts Regulations 


The Code Authority for the Perfume, Cosmetic and 
Other Toilet Preparations Industry has held five meet- 
ings since the election of members was approved by the 
NRA and has practically: completed the preliminary 
organization work which will make it an effective work- 
ing body. 

By-laws outlining the procedure of the Authority 
have been adopted and sent to the NRA for approval 
and the finance committee has adopted a budget which 
must also receive NRA approval. These will be avail- 
able to members of the industry as soon as approved. 


Committees Appointed 


Several important committees have been appointed. 
They are the executive committee consisting of the 
entire membership of the Authority; finance committee 
consisting of F. N. Dodge, chairman, Ralph H. Aronson 
and C. §. Welch; trade practice planning and statis- 
tics committee, R. A. Clark, chairman, Jean Despres, 
F. N. Dodge and H. L. Brooks; inter-code relations 
committee, R. A. Clark and H. S. Lyon. 

The Code Authority has also appointed an indus- 
trial adjustment agency which will be known as the 
“Trade Practice Compliance Committee.” In accordance 
with the by-laws, this committee shall serve but three 
months and membership on it is not restricted to mem- 
bers of the Authority. Its initial membership consists of 
F. N. Dodge, Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Inc., New York; 
H. Clyde Blasley, Katherine MacDonald Co., Holly- 
wood, H. L. Brooks, Coty, Inc., New York; H. S. Lyon, 
Comfort Mfg. Co., Chicago and Richard H. Grant, 
Veolay, Inc., New York. 


Filing Complaints 


This committee has been organized to handle com- 
plaints of code violations. It has adopted rules of pro- 
cedure and a method for filing complaints has been 
sent to the NRA for approval. Upon approval a copy 
will be forwarded to each member of the industry. 

In a bulletin to the industry the Authority has again 
explained the rules and requirements regarding the filing 
of price lists. Thus far compliance with this regulation 
of the code has been excellent but the Authority is 
anxious to clear up this preliminary work as soon as 
possible and urges all members of the industry to file 
their lists as required as soon as possible. 


Method of Identifying Demonstrators 


The Code Authority has issued a final regulation 
prescribing just how demonstrators are to be identified 
in accordance with the code. This regulation reads as 
follows: 

Regulation Issued Under Article 7 Section 3 (b) 

“1. The identity of a demonstrator or special sales 
representative shall be indicated on a badge worn by 
said demonstrator or special sales representative in such 
manner and place on the person as is clearly visible at 
all times. 

“2. Such a badge shall bear the name of the member 
of the industry whose products are represented and either 
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the word ‘DEMONSTRATOR’ or the word ‘REP- 
RESENTATIVE’ and such words should be of a size 
legible to a customer under usual sales conditions. 

3. The enforcement of these regulations shall be 
the obligation of the members of the industry.” 

Labor provisions of the code have been printed in 
the form of a bulletin by the NRA and copies have 
been sent to all members of the industry. It is necessary 
that this bulletin be prominently displayed at all times 
in each establishement operating under the code. The 
authorized Code Eagle insignia has also been received and 
forwarded to members. 


McCormick Nine Trims Marines 


Nearly two thousand grocers of Baltimore, with their 
friends attended the ‘Grocers’ Night” sponsored by 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore, and helped cheer the 
McCormick ball team to a glorious victory over the well 
known U. S. Quantico Marines at Oriole Park on Tues- 
day evening, July 17. 

The ball game was an outgrowth of the McCormick 
team’s leadership in the Baltimore Industrial League, the 
team having won 9 out of 10 games played. Leaders 
in their own right, the McCormick nine, under the 
leadership of A. Edison Badertscher, looked for stronger 
material upon which to try its pitching and batting 
powers. 

Accordingly the U. S. Marine ball team of Quantico, 
Virginia, was invited for a match game. This was no 
small opponent, and the McCormick team was well 
aware that it would have to put up a stiff battl—that 
every man on the team would have to play good ball. 
And they did. Somehow the Marines never really got 
started—the McCormick nine holding them down. In- 
ning after inning passed in rapid succession—less than 
two hours for the entire game, with McCormick vic- 
torious with a score of 9 to 3. 

Then followed a return engagement with the Marines 
to be played at Quantico, and again a victory for the 
McCormick players with a score of 7 to 3. 

The “Grocers’ Night” held in Baltimore was a huge 
success, with 5,700 persons attending the game, among 
them many prominent persons in civic affairs as well 
as food merchandising. Chris Eitemiller, president, and 
Harry Walker, secretary-manager of the Independent 
Retail Grocers Association of Baltimore attended with 
a large delegation of their members. 

The company conducted its nineteenth annual 
outing July 14, transporting about 1,000 employes and 
guests to Beverly Beach. Arrangements were in charge 
of a committee, consisting of A. P. Walters, chairman; 
William Essig, William Fowble, W. P. Reisinger, Nor- 
man C. Settle and George A. Snoops. 


Kronish to Open Showroom 


B. Kronish & Bro., Inc. has opened a new showroom 
at 339 Fifth avenue, New York City. A complete line 
of the “Silvaray” beauty products manufactured by the 
company will be on display at the new quarters when 
they are opened about September 1. 

J. George Fiedler, sales manager of the company, 
was married August 12, 1934 to Miss Sylvia M. Kron- 
ish, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bernhard Kronish, the 
ceremonies taking place at the home of the bride’s 
parents. 
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Bristol-Myers Buys Rubberset Co. 


The Bristol-Myers Co., announces the purchase for 
cash of the entire outstanding capital stock of the 
Rubber and Celluloid Products Co. This company to- 
gether with its subsidiaries, Rubberset Co. of New York 
and Rubberset Co., Ltd., of Canada, is one of the 
oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of shaving, toilet 
and other brushes. The 
company was originally 
founded by Andrew Al- 
bright and incorporated in 
1874 by Special Act of the 
New Jersey Legislature. It 
has two factories located 
in Newark, N. J., and one 
in Gravenhurst, Canada. 

The Bristol-Myers Co. 
has been a leading manu- 
facturer of toilet prepa- 
rations since 1887. It was 
merged into the Drug, 
Inc., combine in 1929, 
but regained its independ- 
ent identity when that organization was broken up in 
1933. Henry P. Bristol is president of the company. 

Directors of Bristol-Myers have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share on the common 
stock and an extra dividend of 10 cents per share, both 
payable September 1 to stockholders of record August 
10. ee 

The company reports consolidated net income, after 
all charges, for the three months ended June 30, 1934, 


Henry P. Bristo1 





Miss Mitprep M. SMITH AND LEE H. Bristow 
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of $352,834, equivalent to 51 cents per share on the 
700,280 shares of $5 par value common stock of the 
company. For the same period last year comparable 
earnings amounted to $629,339, or 90 cents per share 
on the same number of shares. For the six months 
ended June 30, 1934, consolidated net earnings were 
$1,022,047, equivalent to $1.46 per share, compared 
with $1,228,062, or $1.75 per share for the correspond- 
ing period last year. or the twelve months ended June 
30, 1934, consolidated net earnings were $1,950,136, 
or $2.79 per share, compared with $2,344,089 or $3.35 
per share for the corresponding period a year ago. 

The Bristol-Myers Co. has concluded a four months’ 
search for “America’s most charming smile” with the 
coronation of Miss Mildred M. Smith of Wilbur, Wash., 
as “Queen of Dental Charm.” In the search, 25,000 
American girls were considered and three were selected 
to go to the Century of Progress exposition. There 
before 20,000 persons in the Lagoon Theater the title 
was bestowed upon Miss Smith by Lee H. Bristol, vice- 
president of the company. Now in New York as guest 
of the company, she will soon return to Chicago to be 
hostess at the “Ipana” exhibit at the World’s Fair. 

Miss Smith has twice been a queen at Washington 
State College, from which she was graduated this year 
as a Bachelor of Science in Dietetics. She is a raven- 
haired, brown-eyed beauty with teeth described by the 
examining dentist as so perfect that “they are the type 
one reads of but seldom sees.”’ She carried off all scholas- 
tic as well as athletic honors during her school career. 

The selection devolved upon McClelland Barclay, 
noted artist, Frances Ingram, beauty expert, and Mar- 
gery Wilson, charm authority, who were the judges. 
They considered each of the 25,000 smiling photographs 
which were submitted for the contest, selected three 
of them and finally flew to Chicago to make the final 
choice. The Fred Allen “Hour of Smiles” radio pro- 
gram over the National Broadcasting System, sponsored 
by “Ipana” and “Sal Hepatica,” was the medium for 
publicizing the search and photos were submitted from 
every state, from Canada and the Panama Canal Zone. 
There were no restrictions on the competition other than 
sending in smiling photographs. The contest was han- 
dled by Earle A. Meyer, representing the Thompson- 
Koch Co., Cincinnati, one of the Bristol-Myers agencies. 


Smith Back from Vacation 


Cecil Smith, president of Yardley & Co., Ltd., New 
York, and of the Associated Manufacturers of Toilet 
Articles, has returned from a month’s vacation which 
he spent sailing along the New England Coast in a 
schooner. Mr. Smith started from Oyster Bay, L. L., 
and sailed as far as York Harbor, Me., stopping occa- 
sionally to play golf at one of the numerous fine courses 
along the coast. 


Charles Back from Western Trip 


John C. Charles of T. Charles, Inc., New York, has 
just returned from a tour of the Middle-West where he 
demonstrated “Shamp-U-Tint” softener and ‘‘Shamp-U- 
Tint” hair coloring. Mr. Charles called on leading out- 
lets, including the beauty shop trade, throughout the 
territory and reports a very successful and interesting 
trip. 
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Congratulating an Old Timer 


On August 8, 1889, a young man of seventeen, just 
graduated from the College of the City of New York, 
entered the employ of the old firm of Mulhens & 
Kropft of New York. Thus began the business career 
in the toilet preparations industry of Daniel J. Mulster, 
one of the most popular men in the entire field. 

The business which he joined just forty-five years 
ago had been established for only a few years as the 
American representative of the firm of Miilhens of 
Cologne, Germany, owners of the trade-mark “4711”. 
This company had been established away back in 1792 
in Europe and had developed practically world-wide dis- 
tribution of its line of soaps and toilet preparations. 

Taking a keen and energetic interest in every detail 
of the work Mr. Mulster rapidly rose to positions of 
greater importance in the firm and when it was in- 
corporated in 1920 he became a stockholder and di- 
rector. In 1931 the old company of Mulhens & Kropf, 
Inc., was succeeded by Ferd Muelhens, Inc., and Mr. 
Mulster was made treasurer and director. For years 
prior to his becoming an officer of the company he 
had been a director of advertising and sales promotion, 
as well as office manager, and his advice and experience 
had been exceptionally valuable to the company in form- 
ulating its sales policies. 

He has for many years been actively interested in 
trade association work and has served on numerous 
committees of the Associated Manufacturers of Toilet 
Articles and has held the offices of secretary and vice- 
president of that organization and is now its treasurer. 
Much of his time has been devoted to the advance- 
ment of better trade practices and sounder and more 
modern methods of distribution and he was especially 
active in the long struggle of the association to de- 


DANIEL J. 
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velop a code of trade practices in keeping with the size 
and dignity of the industry—work which was largely 
responsible for the code of fair competition now in 
effect for the industry under the NRA. 

On entering his office on the morning of his 45th 
anniversary of service, Mr. Mulster was surprised to 
find his desk banked with flowers and bearing a birth- 
day cake with 45 candles, as shown in the photograph 
reproduced below. 

Mr. Mulster is a New Yorker, born on 44th street, 
and now lives on Washington Heights. He is a member 
of the New York Athletic Club and has been for many 
years. He is married and has two daughters. Each year 
his annual vacation is spent in Connecticut and Maine 
where he has a reputation as an expert bass fisherman. 

We extent our heartiest congratulations to Mr. Mul- 
ster and to his company on this interesting anniversary 
and wish him many more years of happy business ac- 
tivity. 


Bonnie Dee Plans Stock Issue 


The Bonnie Dee Garment Co., Inc., Quanah, Tex., 
proposing to engage in the wholesale and retail ladies’ 
ready-to-wear and toilet articles business, has applied 
to the Federal Trade Commission for registration of 
225 shares of preferred and common stock at an aggre- 
gate offering price of approximately $10,000. The esti- 
mated net proceeds of $8,000 will be used to purchase 
goods and fixtures and for working capital and building 
lease. 

The company is a Delaware corporation organ- 
ized October 3, 1933, and its officers include A. A. 
Sing, president; Mrs. Zella Sing, treasurer, and Ola 
Standridge, secretary, all of Quanah. 
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Colgate Pushes ‘‘Cashmere Bouquet” 


For the first time since the merger of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, in 1928, “Cashmere Bouquet” soap, one of 
the oldest items of the Colgate line, is being advertised 
nationally. Heralded as “the most important announce- 
ment that the House of Colgate has made in 127 years,” 
the first advertisement of the campaign, appearing in 
the August 4th issue of the Saturady Evening Post, tells 
of the recent price reduction. Sold for generations at 
twenty-five cents a cake, “Cashmere Bouquet” is now 
ten cents. 

By substituting machine wrapping and other labor 
saving devices for the former hand operations, the com- 
pany has been able, with sharply increased production, 
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to manufacture the soap with no change in quality or 
size or shape of cake. 

The new national campaign has grown out of research 
conducted by Benton & Bowles, Inc., the agency, since 
the account was placed with them in the Spring of 1933. 
A test campaign in nine cities demonstrated the demand 
for “Cashmere Bouquet” at the new price. 

The illustration of the first advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post was an oil painting by Walter 
Biggs. It shows a man and a woman wearing period 
dress, in a garden flooded by moonlight. A _ flower 
bouquet at the upper right, superimposed upon the 
painting, holds a wrapped cake of “Cashmere Bouquet” 
soap. Left of the cartouche is the heading: “Cashmere 
Bouquet Now Only 10c—the Former 25c¢ Cake.” 

The report of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., and 
subsidiaries for the six months ended June 30 shows net 
profits of $2,416,887, after all charges and provision 
for taxes, an increase of 215 per cent over the same 
period last year. This is equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to 84 cents a share on the 1,999,970 shares of 
no par value common stock outstanding, and compares 
with net profits of $765,120, or a fraction of a cent a 


common share earned during the corresponding period 
of 1933. 
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Coming Conventions 


American Cosmeticians’ Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, August 20 to 22, 1934. 

National Hairdressers & Cosmetologists Association, 
Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago, September 9 to 13, 
1934. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists Association, Biltmore 
hotel, Providence, R. I., September 16 to 19, 1934. 

National Association of Retail Druggists, New Or- 
leans, La., September 24 to 28, 1934. 

Women’s Exposition of Arts and Industries, Hotel 
Astor, New York, October 1-6, 1934. 

“American Beauty and Styles Convention,” Hotel 
Astor, New York, October 8-11, 1934. 

“Official Hairdressers’ Show and Convention,” Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, October 15 to 18, 1934. 

American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 106th 
Armory, Buffalo, N. Y., November 12 to 16, 1934. 


Chicago Institutes “Beauty Week”’ 


In connection with the conventions of various beauty 
culture associations in that city, Mayor Edward J. Kelly 
of Chicago has designated the week of August 20 as 
“Beauty Week” in an official proclamation. The Ameri- 
can Cosmeticians’ Association will conduct its national 
convention at the Hotel Sherman from August 20 to 
22 under the supervision of Mrs. M. B. McGavran, 
president, and Miss Frances Martell, executive secretary 
and show director. 

During the same week the 1934 Convention of 
Progress will be held at the Morrison Hotel as a joint 
assembly of the All American Beauty Culture Schools, 
Associated, the Illinois Association of Beauty Culture 
Schools, the National Association of Boards of Beauty 
Culture and the National Association of Beta Beta 
Lambda. Sessions will be held from August 20 to 24. 
Florence E. Harris is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

The National Hairdressers and Cosmetologists Asso- 
ciation will conduct its 14th convention and trade show 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel from September 9 to 
13 under the direction of Emil Rohde, president, and 
John Mueller, program director. 


Compact Makers Ask Code Classification 


Makers of metal cosmetic containers have applied to 
the NRA for a separate classification under the fabri- 
cated metal products manufacturing and metal finish- 
ing and metal coating industry. Deputy Administrator 
Neal W. Foster has given notice that any comments on 
the request must reach his office, 3086 Department of 
Commerce Bldg., before Sept. 1. 

The applicant firms, which claim to represent 60% 
of the dollar volume of this business, are the Scovill 
Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Atlas-Ansonia 
Co., New Haven; Bridgeport Metal Goods Manufac- 
turing Co., Bridgeport; Theodore W. Foster & Bro. Co., 
Providence; and the Chase Brass & Copper Co., Water- 
bury. 


Jacob Birnbaum Takes Space 


Jacob Birnbaum, cosmetics, has leased a floor at 30 
West 39th street, New York. The lease was arranged 
through Adams & Co., Real Estate, Inc., brokers. 
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Soap Code Authority Submits Budget 


The Code Authority for the soap and_ glycerine 
manufacturing industry has announced a budget for 
the period from November 2, 1933, to December 20, 
1934, in the amount of $58,250. Application has been 
made to General Johnson, NRA Administrator, for ap- 
proval of this budget and of a basis of contribution 
by members of the industry whereby four-tenths of a 
mill per net dollar of sales in 1933 of all products cov- 
ered by the code will be paid. 

The Code Authority has also petitioned for a ter- 
mination of the exemption provided in Paragraph III 
of Administrative Order No. X-36, dated May 26, 
1934, whereby members of its industry whose principal 
line of business is under another code were exempted 
from obligation to contribute to the expense of adminis- 
tration of the soap and glycerine code. The petition, 
however, does not attempt to apply to any member of 
the industry whose net sales in 1933 of products cov- 
ered by the code were under $25,000 and which were 
less than 10 per cent of the member’s total sales. 


Lander Co. Buys St. Louis Plant 


A three-story, fireproof building has been purchased 
by the Lander Co., Inc., New York division of Carlova, 
Inc., for the manufacture of its complete line of cos- 
metics, perfumes and toilet articles. The building is 
located on the corner of Adelaide and McKissock av- 
enues, St. Louis. After more than eight months’ ne- 
gotiation and painstaking investigation of nearby 
Southwestern cities, St. Louis was selected by company 
officials. 

Charles H. Oestreich, vice-president and general 
manager of the company, states that St. Louis’ advan- 
tages of being a superior distribution and transportation 
center were paramount in causing the company to be 
located there. 

Since the inception of the Lander Co., Inc., in 1920, 
the firm has developed steadily along with Carlova, Inc. 
Carlova, Inc., deals chiefly in toilet articles retailing 
from Sc to $1.00, sold through jobbers, chain stores and 
department stores throughout 
the country. Headquarters of 
both concerns are in New York. 
Plants are in operation in Bing- 
hamton, New York and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

The new Lander building, 
shown in the photograph, was 
used formerly by the Wright 
Aeronautical Co. Of concrete 
construction, it contains 38,000 
square feet of floor space. A bal- 
cony in the building affords an 
additional 7,000 square feet. It 
faces the Terminal Railroad and 
has storage facilities in the rear 
for several railroad cars. 

Mr. Oestreich says substantial 
improvement will be made, in- 
cluding the installation of the 
latest machinery for use in the 
manufacture of the company’s 
products. 
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Powder Puff Code Authority Active 


Preliminary organization work of the powder puff 
Code Authority has been completed and the Authority 
is now actively proceeding with the work of code ad- 
ministration. This work is being carried on under the 
direction of Ralph Bloomfield, executive secretary, from 
offices located at 1107 Broadway, New York. 

As in many other codes, the chief difficulty is in 
the determination of fair selling prices and a special 
cost committee headed by J. E. Valentine of Oxzyn Co., 
New York, is engaged in work on this problem. Mem- 
bers of Mr. Valentine’s committee are B. A. Levitt, 
Jeanette Powder Puff, Inc.; A. L. Siegel, A. L. Siegel 
Co.; I. Alter, A’cadia Powder Puff Co.; M. Laitman, 
Columbia Plush & Puff Co. and A. A. Slade, Baronet- 
Lorna Co. 

The Dora May Co., Brooklyn, manufacturer of pow- 
der puffs and its principals Joseph and Jacob Levy were 
brought before Judge Guy Van Amringe in Commercial 
Frauds Court in Brooklyn August 9 charged with vio- 
lating the NRA code of the powder puff industry. The 
defendants were charged with working their help longer 
hours and paying them substantially less per hour than 
permitted under the code. Investigators for the NRA 
and the Powder Puff Code Authority testified to the 
facts in the case. 

An agreement was reached providing that the de- 
fendants should post a bond and subject their pay roll 
to an impartial audit and make full restitution of all 
back pay under the code in return for which criminal 
proceedings would be withdrawn. Judge Van Amringe 
accepted this stipulation and ordered the defendants to 
appear again on October 2 to determine whether they 
had carried out that order. 


Soap Company Leases in Brooklyn 


Kay Tee Products Co., has leased a building at 814 
Bergen street, Brooklyn, N. Y., where it will manu- 
facture its line of powdered soaps and household clean- 
ers. Charles Klein, head of the organization, negotiated 


the lease. 
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Procter & Gamble Profits Higher 


The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, and sub- 
sidiaries report earnings for the year ended June 30 of 
$14,370,066, equal after preferred dividends to $2.09 
a share on the outstanding common stock. This is an 
increase of $3,558,741, or approximately 33 per cent, 
over the previous twelve months’ period, when earnings 
were $10,811,325, or $1.52 a common share. Gross 
sales for the year were $116,593,143, a gain of 13.79 
per cent, and tonnage was up 17 per cent. 

Next month the company will begin presentation of 
the first musical comedy series written especially for 
radio. “Ivory” soap will be featured in the production, 
which will hold the air for one hour every Saturday 
night from September 15 for 39 weeks at an estimated 
cost of $1,000,000 for time and talent. The serial oper- 
etta will be woven around the Gibson Family, already 
well known through the company’s newspaper and 
magazine advertising. It will utilize the red network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. 

The company recently filed suit against the J. L. 
Prescott Co., Passaic, N. J., owners of the trade mark 
“Oxol,” charging infringement of their own trade mark 
““Oxydol” and claiming damages of $1,500,000. The 
Prescott company, in another suit, asked $500,000 dam- 
ages and an injunction against “Chipso” as an infringe- 
ment on “‘Chaso.” 

Eastern P. & G. workers enjoyed the summer outing 
of the company on July 28 at Semler’s Park, Grant 
City, Staten Island. Five hundred pounds of lamb were 
barbecued for the more: than 1,000 who attended. 


Lowen in New Quarters 


Stanley Lowen, New York representative for the 
Pennsylvania Collapsible Tube Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
has advised us that he is now located in larger and more 
attractive quarters at 50 East 42nd street. Mr. Lowen 
was formerly at 122 East 42nd street. His new tele- 
phone number is MUrray Hill 2-3860. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended by Mr. Lowen to visit him at his 
new address. 


Adkins Back from Vacation 


William H. Adkins, manager of the purchasing de- 
partment of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., New York, 
returned to his office July 30 after a brief vacation. 
He is reported to have spent the greater part of that 
period in commuting between the golf links and _ his 
home. 


Pinaud Infringer Is Fined 


Edward Schulman, a barber, of 1700 Longfellow ave- 
nue, New York, was fined $100 on July 31 in Bronx 
Special Sessions for substituting an inferior hair tonic 
in a bottle bearing the label of a registered brand. He 
pleaded guilty on July 24 after being held on the com- 
plaint of William F. McCumiskey of Pinaud, Inc. 


Aime Co. Leases Quarters 


The Aime Co., Inc., cosmetics, has leased space at 
108 Fifth avenue, New York. The lease was arranged 
through the brokerage firm of Carstens, Linnekin & 
Wilson, Inc. 
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Continue Protest on Ginger Ruling 


At the request of the Internal Revenue Department, 
the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association is cir- 
cularizing its members to ascertain the volume of 
U. S. P. Jamaica Ginger on hand and the size of con- 
tainer in which it is dispensed. This action follows a 
hearing last month before Deputy Commissioner A. J. 
Mellott, at which George M. Armor and John S. Hall 
presented arguments against Treasury Decision 4424 
which would classify U. S. P. Tincture of Ginger as an 
intoxicating liquor and require its producers to qualify 
as rectifiers. It was urged that no restrictions be placed 
upon the manufacture and sale of this product for 
medicinal and culinary purposes. 


Dr. Brown Enters Consulting Business 


Dr. F. W. Brown, for the last twenty-eight years 
associated with the house of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., New York, is no longer connected with that com- 
pany. Dr. Brown has established himself as a consultant 
on essential oils and products manufactured from them. 
His offices are located at 2665 Briggs avenue, New 
York City. His many friends in the trade will wish 
him every success in this new undertaking. 


Congratulating Mr. and Mrs. Kimble 


Congratulations are extended to Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
K. Kimble on the birth of a daughter on July 12. 
Mr. Kimble is vice-president and general manager of 
the Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J., and a son of 
Col. Evan E. Kimble, president of the organiaztion. 
Mrs. Kimble is the former Miss Maxine Gibson, of 
Bridgeton, N. J. They were married September 24, 
1932. 


Pfaudler Pittsburgh Representative 


Harold J. Grieve has been appointed representative 
in the Pittsburgh territory for the Pfaudler Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Mr. Grieve, who assumed his new duties 
August 1, has been associated with Pfaudler for ten 
years, during a considerable portion of which time he 
has acted as a field engineer. He repreesnted the com- 
pany in Pittsburgh and vicinity prior to 1929. 


C-Z Chemical in Larger Quarters 
The C-Z Chemical Co., two-year old Beloit, Wis. 


firm, has moved into new quarters in that city and is 
employing approximately 20 people. Manufacturers of 
liquid and jelly soaps, disinfectants, insecticides, deodor- 
ants, waxes and cleaning powders, the concern has also 
started production on a new soap chip made by a process 
recently invented by Charles Zimbler, president of the 
firm. It is also turning out a new natural clay water 
softener and soap in its new plant. Nathan Levine is 
vice-president of the company. 


Stein Cosmetics Reports Profit 


The Stein Cosmetics Co., Inc., New York, and sub- 
sidiaries report a profit of $18,146 for the year ended 
May 1. The report, as certified by independent audi- 
tors, is after depreciation, interest, ordinary taxes and 
other charges, but before provision for income taxes. 
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Lilly Buys Kansas City Building 


Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturers of 
pharmaceutical products and specialties, have purchased 
an eight-story and basement building at Kansas City, 
Mo., as a location for the Southwestern branch of its 
business. Located at 817 Broadway, the building is a 
fireproof structure, providing a total of 60,000 square 
feet of floor space on its nine levels. 

The Kansas City branch of the company now occupies 
leased space at 908 Central avenue, but plans are under 
way to locate in the Broadway building at an early date. 
The structure will ultimately be named the Lilly Build- 
ing. Local executives of the company are Dale F. Rue- 
dig, sales manager for the Southwestern district, and 
R. F. Spooner, branch superintendent. 


First Machinery Offers New Service 


A new service is offered by the plant planning de- 
partment of the First Machinery Corp., New York, to 
new entrepreneurs in manufacturing and to plant super- 
intendents. This department includes a staff of engi- 
neers with actual experience in co-operating with plant 
superintendents in regard to layout of equipment, con- 
veyor systems, economy through space saving arrange- 
ments, and other problems incident to machinery in- 
stallation. 

The company has now entered the new machinery 
field in addition to its well established business in re- 
conditioned equipment. This expansion includes several 
types of machines greatly in demand, such as syphon 
fillers, disc filters, clipping and closing machines, and 
labelers. 


Owens-Illinois Completes Acquisition 


The Owens-Illinois Glass Co., ‘Toledo, has acquired 
the remaining minority interest in common and pre- 
ferred shares of the Closure Service Co., manufactur- 
ing various types of bottle caps and closures, and will 
now control the company entirely. Substantially all 
the preferred shares and a majority of common shares 
had been held by Owens-Illinois since the organization 
of the Closure Service Co. in 1923. 


Dirr Returns from Vacation 


Peter Dirr, vice-president of Charles L. Huisking & 
Co., New York, returned to his office August 6 follow- 
ing a vacation which he spent at Lanesville, N. Y. 

Joseph A. Huisking left New York on August 11 for 
an extended vacation at Lake George. 


Pfizer & Co. Name Officers 


Charles Pfizer & Co., New York, have elected Albert 
Teeter treasurer and Elmer C. Otto secretary of the 
corporation, this action following the recent death of 
Franklin Black. Philip A. Rising, Chicago manager of 
the firm, has been elected a director. 


Bott Returns from Adirondacks 


Walter Bott, of J. L. Hopkins & Co., New York 
manufacturers, millers and importers of crude drugs, has 
returned to his office following a two weeks’ vacation 
spent in the Adirondacks. 
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F. W. D. A. Plans Annual Meeting 


Members of the Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion will hold their annual meeting from September 
16 to 19 at the Providence Biltmore hotel, Providence, 
R. I. The first day will be confined to registration and 
a motion picture presentation by the Eastman Kodak 
Co., according to tentative plans, while the convention 
will be formally opened September 17 with an address 
by Governor T. F. Green of Rhode Island. 

The afternoon session on September 17 will be under 
the direction of Percy C. Magnus, of Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard, Inc., chairman of the manufacturers’ com- 
mittee, and the day will be concluded with a Rhode 
Island clambake at the Pomham Club. Business ses- 
sions and golf will feature the following day, and the 
election and installation of officers will take place Sep- 
tember 19. 

An attractive program has been planned by the enter- 
tainment committee for the nearly 400 members and 





Percy C. MaGNnus F. J. McDoNouGH 


guests who are expected to be present. This committee 
includes Percy C. Magnus, president of Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard, Inc., New York, chairman; A. B. Foster, 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., Rochester; Raymond 
Hendrickson, Smith, Kline & French, Inc., Philadelphia; 
B. MacCallum, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester; J. F. 
McCambridge, McCambridge & McCambridge, Wash- 
ington; F. J. McDonough, New York Quinine & Chem- 
ical Works, Brooklyn; S. J. McGiveran, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Toledo; S. B. Penick, S. B. Penick & Co., 
New York; L. S. Temperton, Sharp & Dohme, Philadel- 
phia; Henry Ne'son and George A. Raab, Providence 
Wholesale Drug Co., Providence; R. C. Treseder, Coca- 
Cola Co., Atlanta; John G. Bill, Sharp & Dohme, Provi- 
dence; W. H. Hodgins, Viceroy Manufacturing Co., 
West Toronto, Ont., and R. J. Fries, Davol Rubber Co., 


Providence. 


Sterling Products Reports Profit 


Sterling Products, Inc., Wheeling, W. Va., reports 
for the six months ended June 30 a net profit of $5,- 
037,011 after charges, depreciation and federal taxes. 
This is equivalent to $2.87 a share on 1,750,000 shares 
of $10 par capital stock. 

For the quarter ended June 30, the net profit was 
$2,263,215, after charges and taxes. This was equal 
to $1.29 a share and compared with net profit of $2,- 
773,796, or $1.58 a share, in the preceding quarter. 
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James Demarest is Married 


Friends of James Demarest, research chemist of P. R. 
Dreyer Inc., New York City, will be interested to learn 
of his marriage to Miss Lillian Mary Burleson at St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Englewood, N. J., June 23. The honey- 
moon was spent in the South. 

Mr. Demarest has been associated with the essential 
oil industry as a chemist for a number of years, and is 
well known in the trade circles. 


Proprietary Ass’n. Begins Ad. Control 


The Proprietary Association has begun the work of 
its committee on advertising control. The committee, 
which was appointed at the time of the last convention, 
has devoted more than two months to the preparation 
of plans for its work and has now appointed Edward H. 
Gardner to serve as execu- 
tive secretary. Mr. Gard- 
ner was formerly Professor 
of Advertising and Mar- 
keting at the University 
of Wisconsin. He is the 
author of books used as 
standard text and refer- 
ence in many colleges and 
universities. He has had 
several years of practical 
experience as an executive 
of two major advertising 
agencies. ce 

W. Y. Preyer, chairman 
of the committee, has laid 
down several rules by 


W. Y. PREYER 


which the committee will judge the truthfulness of ad- 


vertising. “Pictures, as well as words, must convey 
a truthful impression; the common understanding of 
words, as well as their dictionary definitions, must be 
considered. The entire impression of advertising must 
be truthful as well as individual words and sentences. 
Advertisers must reveal the ingredients on which their 
claims are based. Entire advertisements must be in good 
taste. Testimonials must have been honestly secured 
and must not be contrary to what can reasonably be 
expected of the product. There must be no unfair re- 
flection on other products.” 

The committee has been empowered to employ both 
legal and technical counsel to guide its decisions and 
expects to act in co-operation with governmental agen- 
cies and with the Better Business Bureau. 


Thiele Back from Motor Trip 


F. C. Thiele, president of P. R. Dreyer Inc., New 
York, has returned from a vacation motoring trip 
through the mountains in Pennsylvania, where he spent 
considerable time fishing, hiking, and enjoying other 
outdoor sports of which he is very fond. 


McKesson & Robbins Sales Up 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., reports June sales of $9,- 
922,537, comparing with sales in June, 1933, of $8,- 
956,800 and showing a gain of 10.78 per cent. Sales 
for the first six months of this year amounted to 
$62,567,922 as against $48,874,789 in the same period 
of 1933, a rise of 28.02 per cent. 
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Gold Dust Reports Profits 


The Gold Dust Corp., New York, reports that con- 
solidated net earnings for the first six months of 1934 
totaled $1,039,103 and that, after payment of $179,- 
988 on the $6 preferred stock, 48 cents per share re- 
mained for the common. This was slightly below divi- 
dend requirements so that the earned surplus was re- 
duced from $14,114,942 on December 31, 1933, to 
$13,902,598 on June 30. 

Because the company’s business is connected with 
grains, the fiscal year has been changed to conform to 
the crop year and will close hereafter on June 30, instead 
of December 31. “Volume of business in general, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1933, was sat- 
isfactory,” said George K. Morrow, chairman of the 
board, “but profit margins have been reduced by greatly 
increased costs with no opportunities under present 
conditions to offset any substantial portion of such 
increases through adjustment of sales prices of the 
corporation’s products.” 

The company is planning an extensive advertising 
campaign on its “Fairy” soap, and test efforts have al- 
ready begun in some sections. 


Gilbert Miles Invents Extraction Process 
Gilbert D. Miles, son of F. J. M. Miles, perfumer of 


Sunland, Calif., has perfected a new method for the 
extraction of gardenia. Mr. Miles, following in the 
footsteps of his father, studied chemistry, and after 
receiving his degree in that science, pursued his experi- 
mental and research work in the factories at Grasse, 
France. Accordingly, considerable interest attaches to 
the new method which he has developed. 

His father, F. J. M. Miles, has been in New York 
City for the last month renewing old acquaintances and 
calling on the trade. 


New Houbigant London Agent 


It has been announced by Parfumeries de Paris, Ltd., 
Acton, London, that the firm has ceased to represent 
Parfumeries Houbigant and Parfums Chemamy, both of 
Paris, in the United Kingdom and Ireland, for whom 
they previously had the sole British representation. Par- 
fumeries Houbigant has placed its future British repre- 
sentation with R. M. Borel, the Perfumery Marketing 
Co., 190 Piccadilly, London. 


Lever Director Retires 


John McWowell, on medical advice, has regretfully 
retired from the boards of Unilever, Ltd., and Lever 
Brothers, Ltd. His successor has not yet been an- 
nounced. 


Paradisier at New Location 


Paradisier, Inc., formerly located at 305 23rd street, 
have reported their new address as 309 16th street, Mo- 
line, Ill. 


Ellis Laboratories Move 


Ellis Laboratories, formerly of 4545 Delmar boulevard, 
have informed us that they are now located at 621 Del 
Monte Way, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Quortrup Leads in Salesmen’s Golf 


The July golf tournament of the Chemical Sales- 
men’s Association brought 56 contestants to Plandome, 
L. L, on July 18. R. C. Quortrup, Barrett Co., won 
in the Class A division, with Victor E. Williams, Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, finishing as runner-up and Ed- 
ward A. Orem, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., in 
third place. In the Class B competition, Ira P. Mac- 
Nair, McNair-Dorland Co., was winner, with William 
H. Adkins, Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., in second place 
and A. H. Rowe third. Reginald M. Banks, American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Co., won the guest prize for 
low net, and T. S. Nichols, Grasselli Chemical Co., 
took the prize for the least number of putts. Ira 
Vandewater, R. W. Greef & Co., won the Kickers handi- 
cap, with J. W. Dobson second and Ralph E. Dorland, 
Dow Chemical Co., third. 


Mueller Goes to Coast 


William Mueller, general sales manager for the Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York, and vice-president 
of the Rossville Commercial Alcohol Corp., left late last 
month for California to visit its subsidiary company, 
the American Solvents & Chemical Corp. of California. 
He will also stop at other branch offices along the 
Pacific coast before returning. 


Bush Citrus Plant Busy 


Our roving reporter in the course of his travels 
took the opportunity of calling at the plant of the W. 
J. Bush Citrus Products Co., of National City, Calif., 
a division of W. J. Bush & Co., Inc., New York, 
and was able to secure the accompanying photograph 





Kar_ W. BarRRETT AND WiLBuR L. BRADLEY 


of the executives Karl W. Barrett, manager and Wilbur 
L. Bradley, factory superintendent. 

The plant has been in operation since 1913 in the 
production of citrus oils and allied products from citrus 
fruits such as oranges, lemons and grapefruit. 


Zeluff Now With Ryland 


Irvin Zeluff, for fifteen years perfumer for Par- 
fumerie Rigaud, and more recently in the essential oil 
business, has joined the sales staff of H. C. Ryland Inc., 


New York City. 
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Bennett Visits New York Office 


David A. Bennett, president of Albert Verley, Inc., 
has been visiting in the East making his headquarters at 
the New York office of the company at 114 East 
25th street. 


Cottle Visits Givaudan Headquarters 


Ben Cottle, Pacific Coast representative for Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., New York, is spending about two 
weeks at the head- 
quarters of the com- 
pany in New York. 
Mr. Cottle, whose of- 
fices are located in 
Los Angeles, is con- 
ferring with Dr. E. C. 
Kunz, executive vice- 
president, and M. 
Lemmermeyer, sales 
manager, and formu- 
lating plans for in- 
creasing business in 
the growing Coast 
territory. He is opti- 
mistic regarding cos- 
metic prospects in his 
territory during the 
Autumn and Winter 
and reports that the 
industry is enjoying 
a steady growth 
throughout the Far Western section of the country. 


BEN CoTTLI 


Cosmetic Men in Premium Group 


The Premium Advertising Association of America, 
Inc., is the new name of the organization formerly 
known as the Manufacturers’ Merchandise Advertising 
Association. The new name was adopted at a recent 
meeting at which time officers were chosen. Prominent 
among the official group are several men associated 
with the soap and toilet preparations industry. M. H. 
Richards of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. is a vice- 
president; J. M. Davidson of the same company is treas- 
urer; while V. A. Fletcher of Procter & Gamble Co., 
is a director. Charles Wesley Dunn, attorney of New 
York, long associated with the drug and grocery trades 
is general counsel of the organization. 


Miss Killeen Returning from Europe 


Miss Clare Killeen, daughter of Edward V. Killeen, 
president of George Lueders & Co., will return August 
27, after a five weeks’ trip to Sweden, Denmark and 
Russia, on the Gripsholm. Miss Killeen has been abroad 
several times and has now visited many European coun- 
tries. In 1930 with her mother and father she visited 
Bulgaria and covered Germany and Austria by motor. 


Montgomery Visits Canada 


John H. Montgomery, assistant secretary of Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., New York, left August 3 to spend his 
vacation with his family at Chazy, N. Y. Before re- 
turning to his office, he visited Canada to call on the 
trade there. 
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Francois Coty 


Francois Coty, president and founder of Coty, Inc., 
New York, and of Coty, S. A., Paris, died of double 
pulmonary congestion July 25 at his estate in Louve- 
Ciennes, France. His death at the age of sixty removes 
from the industry an outstanding figure who had de- 
veloped a world-wide business, amassed a large personal 
fortune, and achieved international publicity by his 
excursions into the outside fields of journalism, politics 
and aviation. 

When born in poor cir- 
cumstances in Ajaccio, 
Corsica, he was christened 
Joseph Marie Francois 
Spoturno, a name which 
he subsequently abbre- 
viated upon his entrance 
into the perfume industry. 
Like many Corsicans who 
have won prominence, he 
was frequently mentioned 
as a descendant or distant 
relation of Napoleon Bon- 
aparte. 

M. Coty was raised in 
Marseilles and, after trying 
newspaper work at Paris 
and factory work in a mil- 
linery feather plant, he entered the perfumery field at 
the time of his marriage to Yvonne LeBaron in 1900. 
His first perfume to gain‘wide sale was “La Rose Jacque- 
minot de Coty,” and a variety of stories have told in 
different ways how its popularity was increased by the 
accidental dropping of a vial on a department store floor. 

After the introduction of this first floral odor, M. 
Coty’s progress was steady and rapid. It was followed 
by “L’Origan,” “Chypre” and other well known per- 
fumes, and by the expansion of his organization into 
all branches of toilet preparations. No great attention 
had previously been paid to containers, but M. Coty 
engaged Lalique, the distinguished ceramist, to design 
his vials, and he set up his own crystal bottle-making 
factories. Other sources of supply were also brought 
under the control of his organization, and branch plants 
were constructed in the United States, England and 
Rumania to escape heavy import duty payments. 

It was in the decade after 1922 that M. Coty became 
active in his venture into French journalism and poli- 
tics. He became publisher of Le Figaro and Le Gaulois 
for the upper classes and L’Ami du Peuple and L’Ami 
du Peuple du Soir for the working classes. He was 
elected Senator from Corsica, and from 1929 to 1931 
he severed all connection with the Coty organization to 
devote his entire time to his Paris newspapers. He 
made the Paris-New York flight of Costes possible by 
presenting the plane to Costes, and he also backed the 
attempted Paris to Tokyo flight of Lebrix and Mesnin, 
which resulted fatally to both fliers. 


In his most prosperous days M. Coty possessed a for- 
tune variously estimated at from $34,000,000 to $250,- 
000,000 and was generally considered the richest man 
in France. He was liberal in his philanthropic gifts and 
assisted in the construction and maintenance of hos- 
pitals, churches and other institutions. At one time he 
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offered 100,000,000 francs to the French government 
toward the repayment of the country’s war debts, but 
the offer was declined. 

He was separated for some years from his former 
wife, who survives. They had two children, of 
whom a son, Roland Coty, has been active in the busi- 
ness founded by his father. 


Franklin Black 


Franklin Black, treasurer and member of the board 
of directors of Charles Pfizer & Co., New York., died 
July 21 in his home in that city. Mr. Black, who 
was 75 years old, entered the employ of Charles Pfizer 
& Co., in 1875 and was continuously associated with 
the firm for 59 years, becoming secretary in 1906 and 
treasurer in 1925. He was active in several associations 
in the drug industry. 


George A. Knight 


It is with regret that we record the recent death 
of George A. Knight, Chicago representative of the 
Bond Manufacturing Corp., Wilmington, Del., follow- 
ing an attack of pneumonia. Mr. Knight had been as- 
sociated with the Bond organiaztion for a number of 
years, and he was placed in charge of its Chicago office 
when that branch was opened in October, 1933. He was 
a resident of Aurora, Ill. 


Robert Allen Young 


Robert Allen Young, founder of the Young Drug 
Co., wholesale druggists at Charlotte, N. C., died at 
his home in that city on July 10. Mr. Young, who had 
long been ill following a paralytic stroke, had retired 
from active association in the business last year. 


Frank E. Woodworth 


Frank E. Woodworth, retired perfume manufacturer, 
died August 4 at Rochester, N. Y., after a lingering 
illness. He was 78 years old. 

Mr. Woodworth served as president of the C. B. 
Woodworth Sons Co., Rochester, N. Y., continuing the 
business founded by his 
father, the late Chauncy 
B. Woodworth, in 1854. 
He retired as head of the 
firm nearly 20 years ago, 
turning his interests over 
to his nephew, Chauncy 
Clark Woodworth. The 
company, later known as 
Woodworth, Inc., was 
merged with Bourjois, 
Inc., in 1929, and many of 
its brands of toilet articles 
are still featured by the 
latter organization. 

Mr. Woodworth was the 
oldest living member of 
the Rochester Yacht Club 
and of the Rochester Club 
at the time of his death, and he was active in several 
Masonic groups. He leaves his widow, Minnie H. Wood- 
worth; a son, Frank K. Woodworth of Portland, and 
two daughters, Mrs. Walter O. Roberts of Buffalo and 
Mrs. Donald D. Warren of Rochester. 
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James E. Kelly 


James E. Kelly, proprietor of Hagerty Brothers & Co., 
New York, manufacturers of glassware, died in South 
Orange, N. J., August 8, after an illness of several 
months. 

Mr. Kelly was born in New York City April 28, 
1865. As a boy of thirteen he entered the employ of 
Hagerty Brothers as an errand and office boy. Later he 
was promoted to the shipping department and was soon 
transferred to the firm’s factory where he spent twelve 
years. He was then transferred to the sales department 
and his work was so successful that upon the death of 
M. H. Hagerty, founder of the firm, in 1908, it was 
decided that he was the man to handle the future of the 
business. He took charge on April Ist of that year and 
has been in active control of the firm ever since. 

In recent years his two 
sons, Charles E. and Jo- 
seph F. Kelly, have been 
associated with their fath- 
er in the business. They 
with their mother, Eliza- 
beth J. Dechan Kelly, sur- 
vive. Mr. Kelly was a 
member of the Maplewood 
Country Club, Maplewood, 
N. J., and of the Wash- 
ingten Society of East 
Orange as well as of the 
New York Board of Trade. 

He was a man of splen- 
did integrity and great per- 
sonal charm. One of the 
real old-timers of the glass- 
ware business, his reminis- 
cences about figures prominent in the trade during his 
career, if they could be collected, would furnish a most 
interesting picture of the early days of this interesting 
business. 

Requiem mass was said at the Church of Our Lady 
of Sorrows, South Orange, August 11, and interment 
was in Holy Cross cemetery, North Arlington, N. J. 
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M. Brayton Graff 


M. Brayton Graff, technical sales service executive of 
the Procter & Gamble Co., Chicago, died after a heart 
attack on August 1 while visiting his daughter at West 
Point, N. Y. He was 62 years old. 

Born in Cincinnati, Mr. Graff was graduated from 
Lehigh University in chemical engineering in 1894. 
Shortly after his graduation he joined the technical staff 
of Procter & Gamble, a connection that was to endure 
throughout his business career. After making an 
investigation into the nature of fats under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Ira Remsen at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1901, he was placed in charge of analytical 
laboratories at various factories of his company. He 
was of material assistance in developing the process 
for the hydrogenation of oils into edible products and 
for the manufacture of soap during the period from 
1910 to 1925. 

He leaves his widow, Mrs. Eva Graff; one son, M. 
Brayton Graff, Jr.; two daughters, Jane Graff and Mrs. 
W. R. Pierce, and a sister, Dr. E. R. Graff. 
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George Henry Coutlee 


George Henry Coutlee, father of Douglas Wakefield 
Coutlee, advertising manager for Merck & Co., Rah- 
way, N. J., died at his home in New York City July 24 
following an illness of two years. 

Mr. Coutlee had a most interesting career. He was 
born in Morrisburg, Ontario, and served for five years 
with the Royal Canadian Northwest Mounted Police 
during the Riel Rebellion in 1884 and was awarded a 
medal for services rendered under the Queen. Subse- 
quently he succeeded his father in the hotel business and 
then became interested in the law, and was a member 
of the New York Bar Association at the time of his 
death. 

Interment was at Waddington, N. Y. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three sons, Douglas, Kenneth 
and Harold Coutlee. 


August Schilling 


August Schilling, president of A. Schilling & Co., 
manufacturers of flavoring extracts at San Francisco, 
Cal., died August 1 at his home in Woodside, Cal., fol- 
lowing a lengthy illness. He was 80 years old. 

Mr. Schilling came to San Francisco in 1870, and 
eleven years later he founded the firm of A. Schilling 
& Co. in association with George F. Volkmann. He 
was also active after 1898 in the Pacific Lighting Co., 
serving as vice-president of that organization for several 
years. 

He leaves three sons and one daughter. 


Tampa to Regulate Beauty Shops 


So-called bathroom beauty shops and fly-by-night 
operators, who prey on the large number of winter 
visitors in Tampa, Fla., are definitely curbed by the 
passage of a new city ordinance which requires that 
all beauty shops use licensed operators and the latest 
and most modern sanitary measures. 

Antiquated methods will come under the ban of city 
inspectors who will visit all shops at intervals. Mary A. 
Patton, secretary-inspector of the board of beauty cul- 
turist examiners, said the use of unsterilized towels, 
combs, brushes and other beauty shop equipment will 
be strictly prohibited. Operators will also be prohibited 
from allowing cream and lotion containers to stand open 
and will be required to have clean bills of health. Shops 
operated in connection with living quarters and kitchens 
are ruled out by the new law. 

The ordinance was designed to raise the standards of 
the legitimate shops and to stop the practice of firms 
operating temporary, unlicensed and often unsanitary 
shops during the tourist season. 


Offer Soap for Political Campaigns 


The Picture Soap Co., recently incorporated in New 
York, is attempting to popularize a novel use for soap. 
Developing a process invented by Morris Schlesinger, 
the company is offering soap to political candidates, 
each cake bearing a suitable inscription or appropriate 
party emblem. The lettering or design will not wear 
off, according to J. B. Furst, president of the firm, 
but will remain legible so long as the soap can still 


be used. 
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Chicago Trade Notes 


HE Golf Auxiliary of the Chicago Perfumery Soap 

and Extract Association and the Chicago Drug and 
Chemical Association, held its most successful golf 
tournament of the season on July 17th at Bob-O-Link 
Country Club. A record breaking attendance of 54 
members and guests turned out to participate in the 
day’s outing. Nearly all remained to enjoy the dinner 
after which the distribution of prizes were awarded 
to the following: 


Class A 
Al. J. Dedrick First Prize 87-15-72 
John James Second Prize 87-13-74 
Al Stepan Third Prize 92-14-78 
Class B 
Paul Pettit First Prize 92-21-78 
Dudley F. Lum Second Prize 100-22-78 
Phil. Rising Third Prize 98-17-81 
Class C 
T. F. Gilson First Prize 94-23-71 
C. P. Van Schaack Second Prize 108-33-75 
H. Lancaster Third Prize 102-25-77 
Guests 
P. J. Aubineau First Prize 85-12-73 
Clyde Marshall Second Prize 94-23-71 


After the members had collected their prizes, they 
witnessed the initiation of 12 members into a mythical 
society entitled Benevdlént and Ancient Order of Yel- 
low Dogs. Clyde Marshall, president of Petrolagar 
Corp., who is the Grand Big YIP YIP of the 
“Yellow Dogs”, conducted the ceremonies. All pres- 
ent thoroughly enjoyed the ritual of the initiation, much 
to the discomfort of the candidates. 

As a special favor to the readers of this item, 
Clyde Marshall will gladly mail a membership card, 
gratis, to any one desiring to join. 

The next tournament will be held on August 14 at 
the Olympia Fields Country Club, which also promises 
to bring out a large attendance. The date of the Sep- 
tember tournament will be announced later. 


Franco-American Adds Lipsticks 


Franco-American Hygienic Manufacturing Co. has 
added a new line of lipsticks and rouges, using the new 
collapsible elevator style lipstick container, while the 
rouges have the latest colored jars. 


Maynard Sun Cream Goes Over 


The Maynard, Inc., reports that its new sun cream 
met with considerable success. It is of the vanishing 
cream type, containing a new chemical discovery which 
is claimed to absolutely prevent sunburn, and produce 
the desired tan effect. 


Jelly Back from Vacation 


Walter H. Jelly, of Walter H. Jelly & Co., has re- 
turned to Chicago after a three weeks’ sojourn in the 
wilds of Wisconsin. Proof of his fishing ability will 
follow in our next copy. 
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Lancaster on Vacation 


Harold Lancaster, chemist for Marshall Field & Co., 
is taking his family up to Lake Nippersink, Wis., for 
August, where he expects to practice up on his golf 
game. 





New Equipment and Installations 


Under this heading appear descriptions of new equip- 
ment and the installation of machinery. The claims 
made and the descriptive matter are supplied by the 
makers of the equipment and are not to be considered 
as an endorsement. 


Alsop Engineering Corp., New York.—New Hy- 
Speed Siphon Bottle Filler —‘This latest unit is avail- 
able with 6 or 8 filling spouts and is specially adapted 
for handling liquids that should be filled ‘easily’ without 





pressure or violence. Liquids of a foamy nature come 
under this classification. 

“Bottles of many sizes and shapes are handled very 
efficiently by this new machine. Every one is filled 
evenly at any desired heights. The filling height in the 
bottle is regulated by raising or lowering the adjustable 
bottle rest. An automatic float controls and maintains 
the liquid in the filler tank at a constant level. 

“The monel metal filler tank is completely covered 
and connects by hose or pipe direct to any storage tank 
which should, of course, be above the filler so as to get 
a gravity flow. Filling spouts are bronze tinned. 

“There are no working or real mechanical gadgets 
on the new machine. Its construction is compact; its 
operation simplified. These factors, coupled with its 
speed, accuracy and low cost have already stimulated a 
keen interest in this new ‘Hy-Speed’ unit.” 





New Soap Tablet Can Be Hung Up 


The new soap tablet recently introduced at the 
International Exposition of Inventions, London, has 
now been placed on the market. It has a piece of 
fabric embedded in the center, with one end protruding 
and carrying an eyelet. This enables it to be hung up 
in the bathroom, thus keeping the tablet dry and pre- 
venting the softening of the underpart which occurs 
if it is left in a soap container. A further advantage 
of this tablet is that it can be entirely used up, the 
final wafer adhering firmly to the central fabric. 
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Circulars, Price Lists, Etc. 


Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., New York.—Price 
List, July, 1934.—Latest quotations are listed for the 
company’s aromatic products, soap perfumes, essential 
oils, resins, disinfectant deodorants, industrial aromatics 
and specialties. ; 

“The Givaudanian,’ July, 1934.—An_ interesting 
article describes the inroads made by the synthetic per- 
fume materials industry upon the flower oil center of 
Grasse, where many flower beds are yielding place to 
tobacco planting. Other items discuss current legisla- 
tive activity, and Dr. Eric C. Kunz, executive vice- 
president, expresses his opinion that “‘a well-planned co- 
operative advertising campaign, carried out by the per- 
fume industry, would go far to restore prosperous con- 
ditions.” 


J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn.—"The Co- 
operator,” August, 1934.—Merchandising talks on the 
company’s products feature its “Sanisope,” fly spray, 
insect powder, vanilla, and the “Mary King” line of 
beauty preparations. 


George Lueders & Co., New York.—Price List, 
July-August, 1934.—In addition to presenting quota- 
tions on the company’s complete range of essential oils, 
perfumers’ materials, fruit essences and sundries, a sup- 
plement is included to give prices on flavors for wines, 
liquors and cordials. 


Bakelite Corp., New York.—Photograph of Mani- 
cure Preparation Case-—‘‘La Vall, Inc., Chicago, is 
packaging its manicure preparations in a spherical case 
destined to win favor from both merchandiser and con- 
sumer. Its unusual appearance attracts attention, hence 





assists in the selling job. It offers the consumer after- 
use as a powder jar or general utility case. The case is 
molded in permanently lustrous black ‘Bakelite Molded,’ 
which contrasts effectively with the polished metal balls 
serving for feet and handle.” 

“Bakelite Review,” July, 1934.—Cosmetic products 
featured in this issue include the ‘La Vall” manicure 
preparations, ““Cutex” color selector and ‘Permapoint” 
lipsticks. 
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General Plastics, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
—Photograph of New Molded Jar.—The photograph 
shows a new type of molded “Durez” jar beng made 
by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., of Hartford, 
Conn. The new jars have the same outside dimensions 
as glass jars of the same type. They are available in a 





wide variety of colors and a note of contrast is lent 
by the lighter colored band which encircles the jar 
just below the skirt of the screw cap. It is claimed 
that the saving in shipping weight amounts to 60 per 
cent as compared with glass. 


J. Mero & Boyveau, Grasse.— Illustrated catalog 
and price list—We have received through Dodge & 
Olcott Co., New York, American representatives, this 
very handsome and attractive catalog of essential oils 
and allied products. It contains general views of the 
exterior and interior of the J. Mero &*Boyveau plant, 
a listing of agencies in all parts of the world and a 
complete listing of essential oils in francs per kilo. 

A very comprehensive list of terpeneless oils and 
derivatives from natural essential oils is given, and, in 
addition, floral oils of various types are listed. Special 
compounds and mixtures for various special products 
are also given and the book closes with another series 
of views of the plant. It is handsomely bound and 
should be in the library of every perfumer. 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York.—Price List, 
August, 1934.—The company’s full line of essential 
oils, aromatic chemical preparations, floral waters, fixa- 
tives, compounded perfume bases, flavors and specialties 
is listed, together with latest quotations. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Lancaster Pa. 
—"Modern Closures for Modern Packages,” July, 1934. 
—Several containers of toilet preparations manufac- 
turers are illustrated in the latest issue of this always 
interesting house organ. 
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Phoenix Metal Cap Co., Chicago.—"The Flame,” 
August, 1934.—An article entitled “One to Three Hun- 
dred” describes the rise of the J. R. Watkins Co. Among 
the products illustrated in this issue are ‘‘Stillman’s” 
freckle cream and “Hollywood Girl’ cosmetics. 

“The Candle,” August, 1934.—This house magazine 
of the Giles Can Co., Chicago, a division of the Phoenix 
Metal Cap Co., features an article on “Case Sealing 
Glue,” by G. B. Cloran. 


The All-India Soap-Makers’ Association, Cal- 
cutta, India.—The Indian Soap Journal,” Vol. 1, No. 
1, July, 1934.—The All-India Soap-Makers’ Association 
has decided to publish a monthly magazine devoted to 
the interests of soap producers in India and has sent 
us the first edition of this new publication. It contains 
much interesting material and advertisements covering 
raw materials and supplies for the soap trade. It is 
attractively produced and well printed and we believe 
it will be of great service to the Indian soap manufac- 
turers. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, O.—New “On- 
Ized” cosmetic jars.—The increasing demand for cos- 
metic jars that offer a practical and inexpensive avenue 
to exquisite packages and increased sales inspired the 
introduction of this new line of straight-sided, applied 
color jars by the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. 

“These jars are produced in two colors, a delicate 
green and a rich ivory, and offer a wide range of color- 
combination possibilities in connection with label treat- 
ment. The varous sizes (1, 2, 3, 4, 8 and 14 oz.) 
enable the cosmetic manufacturer to give exceptional 
individuality to his products by variations in labeling, 
while retaining the advantage of a “family” resemblance 
throughout his line. 





“The jars are all straight sided, with generous ex- 


panses of smooth surface for easy labeling. They are 
molded from highest quality glass, with clean-cut, pleas- 
ing design—suitable for cosmetic creams, salves, oint- 
ments, etc. Their jet-black metal screw caps give that 
final touch of distinction which is of such vital im- 
portance in pleasing the feminine taste.” 
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Albert Verley, Inc., Chicago and New York.— 
Wholesale Price List No. 341.—This very attractive and 
elaborate price list, photograph of the cover of which 
appears herewith, has just been mailed to the trade. 

It opens with interesting photographs of the labora- 
tories and plant of the company in Chicago and descrip- 
tive matter regarding the service of the company and its 
connection with Etablissements Albert Verley, Paris and 
Tombarel Fréres, Grasse. A complete list of the syn- 
thetic aromatic products and the natural flower oils of - 
fered by the company follows and in almost every in- 





stance brief descriptive matter follows the name and 
price of the item. These descriptions should be of con- 
siderable value to the perfumer. A price list of bou- 
quets and finished compositions, one for face powder and 
talcum odors, one for cream odors and one for terpene- 
less oils are included and the natural floral products 
offered by Tombarel Fréres are given separate mention. 

An interesting paragraph is devoted to the cooperation 
between the New York and Chicago headquarters of the 
company which are connected by teletype service. The 
book closes with two excellent articles from the pen of 
Dr. Albert Verley, one on the “Constituent Elements of 
a Complete Perfume,” and the other on the “Fixation of 
Perfumes.” The price list should be in the library of 
every perfumer. 


Houbigant Sales Corp., New York.—Catalog, 
Cheramy, 1934.—This catalog presents the Cheramy 
holiday gift line. The same decoration which appears on 
the boxes of the Houbigant line has been used for the 
cover of this catalog, the motif being a stylized Christ- 
mas tree on a blue background. 


Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, Inc., New York.— 
Green Book.—The 1934-35 edition of this directory 
of sources of supply in the chemical process industries 
has just been issued, marking the twenty-second year 
of its publication. As usual, it is divided into three 
parts for chemicals and raw materials, machinery and 
equipment, and engineers and technical services. 


U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill.— 
Polar” Water Stills—Efficient distillation is an im- 
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portant process in all manufacturing plants. This 
company, through the purchase of the Polar Engineer- 
ing Co., has secured exclusive rights to manufacture 
“Polarstils,” and that line of equipment is described 
and illustrated in this brochure. 


Rossville Commercial Alcohol Corp., Terre 
Haute, Ind.—"Alcohol Talks,” July, 1934.—Under 
the title “Alcohol Grows Up,” this issue presents an 
absorbing discussion of the rise of industrial alcohol 
in our national economic life. 


Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades Section of 
the New York Board of Trade, Inc., New York.— 
Binder for Legislative and News Bulletins.—In response 
to requests, these black leather binders are offered with 
an index including such subjects as “Alcohol Taxes,” 
“Tugwell Food and Drug Legislation,” ‘Codes’ and 
the “Wagner Bill.” 


Nippon Koryo Yakuhin, Kaisha, Ltd., Kobe, 
Japan.—" Nippon Koryo Nenpo.”—This booklet, pub- 
lished in the Japanese language, consists of a complete 
report of the status of the perfume industry in Japan, 
special reference being made to the development of the 
industry during 1933. 





Book Reviews 
Absorption Spectroscopy 


THE Practice OF ABSORPTION SPECTROPHOTOMETRY, 
by F. Twyman, F. Inst. P., F.R.S. and C. B. Allsopp, 
M.A., Ph.D. 2nd edition. 144 pp. Royal 8vo. 40 
illustrations, bound in cloth boards, Adam Hilger, 
Ltd., London. 1934. Price, 12s. 6d. net, 12s. 9d. 
post free. 


The subject of absorption spectroscopy has assumed 
such importance in both theoretical and applied chemis- 
try that although it is only a little more than two years 
since the first edition of this book appeared, it has al- 
ready been found worth while to publish a new and 
completely revised edition. The book has been entirely 
recast and enlarged. The present edition is divided into 
two parts, the first of which contains an introduction 
to the theory of absorption, including a simple descrip- 
tion of molecular spectra, and an account of various 
typical applications of absorption spectroscopy, in which 
the interests and requirements of the theoretical, in- 
dustrial and biological chemist have each been kept in 
view. An attempt has been made to introduce a much- 
needed uniformity in the nomenclature of absorption 
spectroscopy by adopting that set out in the Inter- 
national Critical Tables of 1929. 

In Part II, the technique required in photometric 
measurements of absorption is described and explained. 
A chapter in this section discusses the conditions which 
are necessary for obtaining accuracy in the various types 
of measurement involved, and this is followed and illus- 
trated by a detailed account of the principles and use 
of typical instruments for spectrophotometry in the 
ultra-violet, visible, and infra-red regions of the spec- 
trum. The book will be of interest to workers engaged 
in absorption measurements. 
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New Incorporations 


Crown Laboratories, Inc., New York, shaving creams, 
tooth pastes; 100 shares of no par value stock. Filed 
by Simm S. Hamburger, 551 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Hull Soap Co., Ltd., Hull, Que., soaps, glycerin, 
toilet goods; $20,000. 

Tres Amour, Inc., New York, cosmetics; 100 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators: A. G. Hobson, 
3§-20 77th street, Jackson Heights, N. Y.; Frederick 
Cody, 282 Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed by 
John J. Dwyer, 33 West 42nd street, New York. 

Parmeda Co., Inc., Milford, Va., cosmetics; 400 shares 
of common stock without par value and $10,000 pre- 
ferred. 

Rare Perfume & Cosmetic Corp., Jacksonville, Fla., 
perfumes; 200 shares of $50 par value stock. Directors: 
Herbert Gorden, C. A. Gorden, L. L. Dugan. 

Wright Laboratories, Inc., 1737 North Western ave- 
nue, Chicago, IIl., cosmetics; 10 shares of par value 
common stock. Incorporators: Jack Weiner, Dr. Ar- 
thur S. Sandler, Dr. Alvin L. Arnstein. 

Carroll Perfumers, Inc., 327 Cal-Wayne building, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., perfumes, cosmetics, dentifrices; 
1,000 shares of no par value capital stock. Resident 
agent: Barney Salus, 327 Cal-Wayne building, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Incorporators: Samuel A. Krause, Morris 
Walhimer, Samuel P. Benjamin, Jr. 

Fifty-Seventh Container Co., Inc., New York, cos- 
metics; $2,500. Incorporators: Anna R. Bloomgarden, 
623 Metropolitan avenue, Richmond, N. Y.; Albert 
Avnet, 51 Chambers street, New York; Ruth Trayne, 
216 East 52nd street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed by Henry 
M. Flateau, 51 Chambers street, New York. 

Sarge, Inc., New York, toilet articles; $25,000. Filed 
by Harry Import, 9 East 40th street, New York. 

Perfumes & Books of Spain, Inc., New York, per- 
fumeries and toilet articles; $10,000. Vincent Fontana, 
34-59 89th street, Jackson Heights, N. Y.; Mildred G. 
Ahrens, 160 Broadway, New York; David M. Elroff, 
306 West 99th street, New York. Filed by Emil 
Nunez, 160 Broadway, New York. 

American Beauty Products Co., 2568 Lincoln avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., cosmetics; 30 shares of par value common 
stock. Incorporators: Karl E. Koch, E. F. Heflebower 
and Jeannette Goss. Correspondent: Clinton C. Thomp- 
son, 11 South LaSalle street, Chicago, IIl. 

Soap Specialties Corp., Wilmington, Del., soap and 
soap specialties; 2,000 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators: M. M. Lucey, H. I. Brown, L. S. Dorsey. 
(Colonial Charter Co.) 


Business Records 
Bankruptcy Schedule Filed 


Leigh Chemists, Inc., 351 West 48th street, New 
York.—Liabilities, $46,729; assets, $57,802, main item 
being real estate, $47,000. (Business to be taken over 
and continued by Leigh Cosmetics, Inc.) 


Bankruptcy Discharges 


Ann H. Calde, cosmetics, 352 East 69th street, New 
York. 
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EFORE the Stevens Price Spread Committee in Ot- 
tawa R. Percy Sparks, trade counsel for the Cana- 
dian Pharmaceutical Association advocated the es- 
tablishment of a federal trade commission to regulate 
and, if necessary, to investigate business practices partic- 
ularly from the standpoint of maintaining fair prices. 

Declaring that the investigation machinery of the 
Combines Investigation Act was inadequate, he main- 
tained that a trade board designed along the same lines 
as the Dominion Railway Commission and comprised 
of business men with experience could very properly 
supplement the anti-combines organization. 

Mr. Sparks was frank in outlining his objective as the 
revival of the Proprietary Articles Trade Association. 
This organization, after attempting to stop price cut- 
ting by drug chains on standard proprietary articles 
and medicines, was declared illegal after an intensive 
investigation in 1927. Among the facts which Mr. 
Sparks endeavored to bring out were that consumers 
as a whole are not benefited by cutting prices; that the 
independent retail druggist is a more efficient distributor 
than the chain drug or department store and is being 
unjustly discriminated against under the present system 
of distribution; that the maintenance of prices or a fixed 
sale price is beneficial to manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers and consumers. He also maintained that the 
Combines Investigation Act was used in the case of the 
drug trade to encourage monopoly distribution rather 
than to prevent it. 


National Drug Makes Display Offer 


The National Drug & Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, has announced a special offer to the trade 
whereby its “Sellonsite’” merchandiser valued at $30 
may be secured free. The “Sellonsite” display stand is 
described as having nine major selling points including 
adding “‘punch” to display, attracting customers, exert- 
ing unusual sales appeal, helping customers to select their 
articles, creating desire quicker than words and giving 
full display to merchandise. 

Under the terms of the offer the dealer places an 
order with the National Drug & Chemical Co. for $140 
net value of any items on a list presented to him by 
the salesman. The “‘Sellonsite” stand will be invoiced to 
him at $10 but in addition he will be given $10 retail 
value of other specified drug items. In addition, the 
retail druggist will be given his choice of three premium 
items on a $50 order or three more expensive items 
on $100 order. 


Torrie Heads Alberta Druggists 


D. M. Torrie, Westlock, Alberta was elected presi- 
dent of the Alberta Pharmaceutical Association at the 
annual general meeting. Mr. Torrie is the first graduate 
of the University of Alberta to be elected to this office. 
The new president succeeds W. C. Black of Calgary. 
Vice-president for the ensuing year is V. E. Hessell of 
Okotoks, while M. W. Fyffe, Edmonton, was reappointed 
inspector and M. R. Maybank of Olds was again named 
registrar-treasurer. Next year’s convention will be held 
in Calgary, Alta. 
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Canadian News and Notes 


Toronto Men at Convention 


Among the prominent drug trade manufacturers and 
executives from Toronto present at the Canadian Phar- 
maceutical Convention in Saint John, N. B., were M. 
B. McGillivray, of McGillivray Bros. and Yardley Com- 
pany, Toronto; Russell Hogg and C. E. Rougeau of 
Lambert Pharmacal Company and _ Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Company; Ross Borrett of Seiberling Rubber Co.; 
and Jock McWhirter and Ernie Halpenny of John 
Wyeth & Bro. 


Kennedy Back from Europe 


Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Kennedy and their son Neilson 
Kennedy have returned to Toronto after a trip through 
Europe. Mr. Kennedy is vice-president and manager of 
the toilet goods department of the United Drug Co., 
Ltd. of Toronto. He reports that they had a splendid 
trip and that he returns 
greatly impressed with de- 
velopments in England 
and that “a visit to Lon- 
don is a tonic for any 
business man.” 

Mr. Kennedy = said 
“Money is so cheap there 
that it is loaned at 114%. 
The splendid way in which 
the British banking sys- 
tem has come through the 
last ten years seems to 
have inspired the confi- 
dence of the world in 
British investments. In 
the short space of time 
that I was there I would say that I saw from 20,000 
to 25,000 new homes, or those just recently construct- 
ed. New homes seemed to be built in England by the 
acre. Manufacturing plants in most instances are ex- 
ceptionally busy and employment is up to 93% of the 
1929 figures. Theatres are booked three weeks in ad- 
vance and hotels in some instances are booked four 
weeks ahead. All sports in England have had a glorious 
year; there has been an epidemic of bathing more than 
ever before. The people of England seem to feel that 
they are on top once more. 

“I did not note the same feeling of confidence while 
on the Continent; the uncertainty of political events 
with a remembrance of the last terrible scourge are evi- 
dent everywhere. The value of the franc seems to 
have seriously affected the tourist trade in France, and 
there is a feeling of uncertainty. The perfumery indus- 
try in the South of France is marking time; factories 
are not very busy; flower fields look to be in good con- 
dition and there was a hope of a splendid jasmin har- 
vest. 

“French hospitality is something to be remembered; 
the friends, whom we visited, were lavish in their 
kindness to us. Our visit indeed was most delight- 
ful in every way and in England as well as France 
we had a wonderful holiday.” 





J. R. KENNEDY 
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Druggists Endorse ‘‘Price Spread” Work 


Among the resolutions passed by the Ontario Retail 
Druggists’ Assaciation convention at Windsor, Ont. was 
one of commendation of the council of the Ontario Re- 
tail Druggists’ Association for its action in supporting 
the Canadian Pharmaceutical Association in presenting 
the case of the drug trade before the Stevens’ Commit- 
tee on Price Spreads. 

The stand was taken at the convention that the 
matter of prescribing and those of supplying medicine 
should be entirely separate and independent of each 
other in connection with the dispensing of medicines 
for persons on relief. 

An echo of the work of the Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Association presenting evidence before the Stevens Price 
Spreads Committee was heard at the British Columbia 
Pharmaceutical Association Convention held at New 
Westminster, B. C. 

A request was read at one of the sessions, asking that 
the B. C. Pharmaceutical Association should make a 
donation toward the cost incurred by the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Association at the Ottawa investigation. 
It was decided to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Council with authority to send a fair donation without, 
at the same time, paying more than was the proper share 
of the B. C. Association. 


Ira Bates 


Ira Bates, director of Dr. A. W. Chase Medicine Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, and formerly with Edmanson, Bates & 
Co. died in the Toronto General Hospital in his 48th 
year. The late Mr. Bates was well known in the 
retail drug trade in both Canada and the United States. 


Noxzema “Sun Tan Oil” in Canada 


The Noxzema Chemical Co., manufacturers of ‘““Nox- 
zema”’ cream, have introduced ‘“‘Noxzema” sun tan oil 
into Canada after that product has had pronounced suc- 
cess in the United States. The new sun tan oil is stated 
to contain special ingredients that scientificially screen 
out the burning rays of the sun and permit bathers to 
develop an attractive, healthy tan without burning. 


Hogg Canadian Manager for Lambert 


G. Russell Hogg who was formerly divisional man- 
ager for the Lambert Pharmacal Co. in Quebec and 
the Maritime provinces has been appointed Canadian 
manager of that company and also managing director 
of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. Mr. Hogg is successor 
to the late Réné Dean who died several weeks ago. 
A native of Charlottetown, P. E. I., Mr. Hogg was ed- 
ucated in the public schools of that city and at St. 
Dunstan’s University. 





Citronella Oil Imports Up 


Imports of citronella and lemongrass oil into the 
United States during the first 5 months of 1934 
amounted to 718,000 pounds valued at $253,000, as 
against 590,000 pounds valued at $196,000 during the 
equivalent period of 1933. The difference in favor of 
1934 was brought about by heavy imports during 
January and February. During March, April, and May, 
imports were in every case less than for 1933. 
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Canadian Patents and Trade Marks 
‘Le increasing international trade relations between the United 


States and Canada emphasize the importance of proper patent 

and trade mark protection in both of these countries in order 
that the expansion of business may not be curtailed by legal diffi- 
culties. 

For the information of our readers, we are maintaining a de- 
partment devoted to patents and trade marks in Canada relating 
to the industries represented by our publication. 

This report is compiled from the official records in the Canadian 
Patent Office. 

All inquiries relating to patents, trade marks, designs, registra- 
tions, copyrights, etc., should be addressed to 

PATENT AND TRADE Mark DEPARTMENT 
Perfumer Publishing Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York. 


TrapE Marks UNpberR UNFAIR COMPETITION ACT OF 1932 


“Star.” Red oil. Procter & Gamble Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Representation of a medieval castle or fortress. Soaps. Peter 
Lunt & Co., Ltd., Park Lane, Aintree, Liverpool, England. 

“Razvite.” Antiseptic shaving cream, including toilet and _per- 
fumery products. Robert de Wandre, 79 avenue des Champs 
Elysées, Paris, France. 

“Ace.” Toilet articles. J. B. Williams Co. (Canada), Ltd., 
Ville La Salle, Montreal, Que., and Glastonbury, Conn. 

A modernist representation in silhouette of a human figure 
dancing and holding an animal by a leash. Perfumery and cos- 
metics. Matita, Ltd., 124 Great Portland street, London, W.1, 
England. 

“Lady Godiva.” Cosmetics, toilet preparations, soaps. Red & 
White Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

“Florasynth.” Aromatic chemicals, perfume raw _ materials, 
flavoring extracts. Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., New York. 

“Percefal.” Toilet preparations. Percival E. Falkingham, 5 Pros- 
pect Place, Tudor City, New York. 

“Harricanaw R. E. O.” Soap powder. J. A. Demers & E. R. 
Gratton, Montreal, Que. 

Design: (1) Four rectangular vertical panels with yellow back- 
ground, two of which are narrower than the others; (2) two small 
horizontal parallelograms with red background and white lettering 
appearing within each of the two broad panels; (3) the representa- 
tion of the bust of a woman with long hair covering her shoulders; 
(4) a flowery border design on the two broad panels; (5) reading 
matter in black and red color. Hair dye. Wyrth Chemical Co., 
Walkerville, Ont. 

“Canary.” Soaps and cleansers. Armand T. Martineau, Verdun, 
Que. 

“Green Palm.” Soap. J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 

“H & K.” Flavoring extracts. Hanley & Kinsella Coffee & 
Spice Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Words “Kinsella Process” disposed and displayed over and par- 
tially concealing the letters of the word “Vacuum.” Flavoring 
extracts. Hanley & Kinsella Coffee & Spice Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Babbitt’s.”. Powdered cleansing compounds. B. T. Babbitt, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Patents 


342,695. Measuring container. Robert James Jackson, Wan- 
ganui, Wellington, New Zealand. 

342,700. Decorated box. Gideon R. Kreider, Jr., Lebanon, Pa. 

342,747. Cap and package. Anchor Cap & Closure Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y., assignee of Louis A. von Till, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

342,748. Closure cap. Anchor Cap & Closure Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., assignee of James Sterling B. Smith, Bellport, 
N. Y. 

343,367. Cosmetic preparation. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., New York, assignee of Norman D. Harvey, Jr., Providence, 


me Se 


A Word From China 
Merlane & Co., Shanghai, China 


We have been reading your monthly publication for 
many years in the past and find it very useful and 
helpful especially to our particular line of business. 
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HIS department is conducted under the general su- 
pervision of Howard S. Neiman, contributing 
editor on patents and trade marks. This report of pat- 
ents, trade marks, designs is compiled from the official 
records of the Patent Office in Washington, D. C. We 
include everything relating to the four co-ordinate 
branches of the essential oil industry, viz.; Perfumes, 
Soaps, Flavoring Extracts and Toilet Preparations. 
Of the trade marks listed those whose numbers are 
preceded by the letter “M” have been granted registra- 
tions under the Act of March 19, 1920. The remainder 


Trade Mark Registrat’ons App'ied for 
(Act of Feb. 20, 1905) 


These registrations are subject to opposition within thirty days 
after their publication in the Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office. It is therefore suggested that our Patent and Trade 
Mark Department be consulted relative to the possibility of an 
opposition proceeding. 

339,115.—“Creamix.” Pharmacy Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(April, 1933.)—Cold cream. 

339,288, 339,289, 339,290, 339,291, 339,292——“Hytexal,” 
“Redotex,” “Soltex,” ‘“Werko,” “Werkrite,” respectively. The M. 
Werk Co., St. Bernard, O. (Feb. 20, 1928; April 15, 1933; June 
19, 1933; May 15, 1927; June 15, 1928, respectively.) —Cleaning 
compounds. oe 

339,300.—“CincH.” Clark-Hoover, Inc., South Bend, Ind. 
(May 1, 1933.)—Wave set, body deodorant, hand lotion. 

342,034.—"“Dart.” S. H. Kress & Co., New York. 
1933.)—Powder puffs. 

343,308.—“Aziza.” Richard Sussman, doing business as Mashalla, 
Val Fleury Orgerus, S. & O., France, and Cairo, Egypt. 
15, 1933.)—Eyelash cosmetic. 

346,800.—“Com-pat.” Waldemar W. Wutzke, 
as Diamond Powder Puff Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Powder puff. 

347,551.—“Spanish.” Walter 
(Mar. 1, 1928.)—Scalp lotion. 


(May 1, 


(June 


doing business 
(Nov. 15, 1932.)— 
Cronk Co., Inc., 


Omaha, Neb. 


348,242.—“*Re-Mu-Va.” The Re-Mu-Va Co., Cincinnati, O. 
(Oct. 5, 1933.)—Massage liquid. 
348,594.—“Thanatone.” Arthur J. Hettel, Rochester, N. Y. 


(Jan. 1, 1930.)—Creams and lotions for undertakers. 


bi 


D 19,249 
Mf) | 





D 92,828 
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D92,799 D 92,915 








D,92,842 D92,845 D 92,985 
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Patent and Trade Mark Department 


Conducted by Howarp S. NEIMAN 


551,497 






are those applied for under Act of February 20, 
and which have been passed to publication. 


1905, 


Inventions patented are designated by the letter ‘D.” 
International trade marks granted registration are des- 
ignated by letter “G.” 

All inquiries relating to patents, trade marks, designs, 
registrations, copyrights, etc., should be addressed to 
PATENT AND TRADE MARK DEPARTMENT 
Perfumer Publishing Co., 432 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


348,858.—“Double-Quick.” Western Bottle Manufacturing Co., 
doing business as the Western Co., Chicago, Ill. (Feb. 19, 1934.) 
—Tooth paste. 


348,884.—“Jay Bee.” Jaburg Bros., Inc., New York. (Apr., 
1915.)—Soaps. 
349,272.—See illustration. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 


City, N. J. (Dec., 1928.) —After shaving toilet water. 
349,855.—‘“Bart.” The Kempton Corp., Westport, Conn. (Feb. 
26, 1934.)—Shaving soaps. 
349,820.—“Scalplife.” Jack W. Bryer, doing business as Bryer 
Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. (Apr. 1, 1933.)—Hair wash. 
349,922.—“Java Joy.” Coffee Products Corp., New York. (Apr. 
6, 1934.)—Food flavors. 
349,991.—“Shellacol.” 
New York. (Apr. 15, 
alcohol. 
350,164.—‘Sepak.” Reinhold J. Swanson, Chicago, Il. 
8, 1934.)—Molded rubber waterproof cosmetic receptacle. 
350,252.—“Icy Tan.” Kool Products Corp., Miami Beach, Fla. 
(July 2, 1933.)—Talcum powder, lotions, cold cream. 
350,445.—“‘American W C Co.” American Watch Case Co., 
Inc., New York. (June, 1932.)—Compact case. 
350,708.—‘Plee-zing.” Pleezing, Inc., Chicago, Ill. (June, 1928.) 
—Toilet preparations. 
350,785.—“Koo-L-Fut.” Kenneth E. Burtt, doing business as 
K. E. Burtt & Co., Chicago, Ill. (Mar. 1, 1931.)—Foot lotion. 
350,796.—‘Fruit Vert.” Jeanne Forstrem, Paris, France. (Feb. 
17, 1928.)—Toilet preparations. 
350,904.—‘Pepset.” John Pleasant Moore, Sulphur, Okla. (Jan. 
§, 1933.)—Shaving cream. 
350,978.—“Thermo-Rub.” Vadsco Sales Corp., 
City, N. Y. (Dec. 12, 1929.)—Sunburn preparation. 


Rossville Commercial 
1921.)—Alcoholic 


Alcohol Corp., 


solvent and denatured 


(Mar. 


Long Island 
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349,272 351,479 
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350,993, 350,994.—"“Lavender and Old Lace,” “Orchids in the 
Moonlight.” Benjamin Ansehl Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Apr. 15, 1934.) 
—Cosmetics and toilet preparations. 

350,996.—“‘Quadro.” Associated Perfumers, Inc., West Haven, 
Conn. (June 15, 1931.)—Toilet preparations. 

351,006.—“Phileise.” Phil Eisemann, Lancaster, Pa. (Jan. 16, 
1911.)—Toilet preparations. 

351,063.—‘‘dri.” Merlin A. Herdklotz, Woodstock, Ill. (Apr. 
16, 1934.)—Deodorant salve. 

351,103.—‘‘Campana’s Italian Balm.” Campana Corp., Batavia, 
Ill. (1880.)—Toilet preparation. 

351,140.—‘“Ajax.” Rossville Commercial Alcohol Corp., New 
York. (Apr. 1, 1924.)—Alcoholic solvent and denatured alcohol. 

351,392.—“Gayanne.” Columbia Plush & Puff Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Sept., 1933.)—Toilet preparations. 

351,399.—"Col-O-Preme.” Carmine De Sapio, New York. (May 
10, 1934.) —Toilet preparations, 

351,446, 352,218.—"“Sunburst,” “Moonstone.” Elizabeth Arden, 
Inc., New York. (Mar. 28, 1934; Apr. 9, 1934, respectively.) — 
Nail polish. 

351,470.—“Three Silent Messengers.” 
York. (May 4, 1934.)—Eau de Cologne. 

351,478, 351,479.—“Mix-It” and design shown in _ illustration. 
Mix-It Hand Soap Co., West Somerville, Mass. (May 6, 1932.)— 
Soap composition. 

351,483.—""No-Od.” Specialty Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
(Feb. 1, 1924.)—Deodorant. 

351,497.—See illustration. E. Daltroff & Cie., doing business 
as Parfumerie Caron, Paris, France. (July 26, 1933.)—Perfumes 
and toilet preparations. 

351,652.—“‘Aladdin.” Roybar & Co., Chicago, Ill. (Mar. 15, 
1934.)—Soap and towel unit. 

351,751.—"Palmbath.” John W. Palmer, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(1929.)—Foot preparation. 

351,831.—“Intramine.” Synthetic Chemicals, Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J. (May 1, 1933.)—Detergent preparations. 

351,894.—“Chromasol.” Joseph G. Heard, doing business as 
the Chromasol Co., Coconut Grove, Miami, Fla. (Apr. 16, 1934.) 
—Liquid for gum infections. 

351,958.—"Tabs-O-Dent.” Woodbury-Reynolds, Inc., Newton, 
Mass. (Mar. 1, 1934.)—Tooth powder in tablet form. 

351,974.—“Dolly Duray.” The Duray Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Mar. 30, 1931.)—Powder puffs. 

352,024.—‘“Flavorking.” Arthur N. Baker, doing business as 
Flavorking, Chicago, Ill. (Jan. 1, 1934.)—Flavoring extracts. 

35§2,131.—“‘Palofine.” Domingos F. Chaves, Cambridge, Mass. 
(May 12, 1934.) —Mouth-purifying liquid. 

352,249.—"Streamline.” Julia Jesmer, Los Angeles, Cal. (May 
28, 1934.)—Reducing lotion. 

352,255.—“*Temple Garden.” Maury-Cole Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
(Feb. 1, 1909.)—Food flavoring extracts. 

352,334.—"Glo-Shene.” Specialty Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. (Dec. 27, 1933.)—Shampoo. 

352,702.—“Poise.” Yardley of London, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
(Jan. 11, 1934.)—Soaps and shaving creams. 

3§2,814.—"Chenille.” Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
(Jan., 1934.)—Cleansing tissue. 


Lentheric, Inc., New 








Trade Mark Registrations Granted 


(Act of March 19, 1920) 


These registrations are not subject to Opposition: 


M315,181.—"Preshave.” Alex Kara Stoyanoff, New York. (May 
29, 1933. Serial No. 338,950.)—Shaving cream with some tonic 
qualities. 

M315,198.—“‘Anne Windsor.” Veldown Co., Inc., New York. 
(May 24, 1933. Serial No. 352,335.)—Cleansing tissues. 

M315,619.—"‘Le Egyptiene Peach.” Sakele Perfume Co., Inc., 
New York. (Jan. 27, 1923.)—Astringents. 

M315,806.—‘‘Aroma-Lite.” George Lamont, doing business as 
Aroma Lite Co., Los Angeles, Cal. (July 1, 1932. Serial No. 
343,148.)—Scented candles. 

M315,808, M315,830.—‘Cavendish.” Cavendish Trading Corp., 
New York. (May 25, 1933. Serial Nos. 340,113, 340,112, re- 
spectively.) —Toilet soap and shaving cream; talcum powder and 
dental cream, respectively. 

M315,823.—‘‘La Mode.” Ripley & Gowen Co., Inc., Attleboro, 
Mass. (January, 1924. Serial No. 350,205.)—Compacts and vanities. 


&§ Essential Oil Review 


Patents Granted 


Consideration of space prevents our publishing numerous claims 
and specifications connected with these patents. Those interested 
can secure copies of patents by ordering them by number at 10c 
each from Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


1,966,669. Package. Paul J. Johnson, Watertown, Conn., as- 
signor to Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

1,966,738. Perfume vaporizer. Phillip A. Seewagen, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

1,966,884. Container for lipsticks. Herbert W. Coe, assignor 
to the Waterbury Brass Goods Corp., both of Waterbury, Conn. 

1,967,301. Cosmetic holder. Isaac L. Ferris and Giles C. Full- 
mer, Bridgeport, Conn., assignors to the Bridgeport Metal Goods 
Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport. 

1,967,348. Box or carton. William Brunner, Gas City, Ind., 
assignor to Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, O. 

1,967,440. Process of making thymol. Walter J. Hund, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

1,967,459. Closure for bottles containing oils and oil com- 
pounds. Albin H. Warth, Baltimore, Md., assignor to Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

1,967,797. Tube closure. Wert L. White, Birmingham, Ala. 

1,968,177. Box for powders. Oswald Montagu Shepherd, Brent- 
ford, and Cyril Keith-Thomas, Ealing, England. 

1,968,258. Receptacle closure. Franklin G. Neuberth and Ray- 
mond F, Neuberth, assignors to Emma Neuberth, all of Ansonia, 
Conn. 

1,968,298. Container closure. 
Mich. 

1,968,349, 1,968,350. Compacts. Alfred F. Reilly, assignor to 
Evans Case Co., both of North Attleboro, Mass. 

1,968,475. Cosmetic composition. Harry H. Beckwith, Brook- 
line, and Frank O. Woodruff, Quincy, Mass.; said Woodruff as- 
signor to said Beckwith. 

1,968,526. Process of producing powdered soap of low mois- 
ture content. Benjamin Clayton, Sugarland, Tex., Walter B. 
Kerrick, Los Angeles, and Henry M. Stadt, Glendale, Cal., as- 
signors to Refining, Inc., Reno, Nev. 

1,968,628. Powdered soap product and method of preparation. 
William H. Alton, assignor to R. T. Vanderbilt Co., both of New 
York. 

1,968,858. Dentifrice. Washington Kyle Sheffield, New London, 
Conn., and Charles H. Dickson, Orange, N. J., assignors:to Worces- 
ter Salt Co., New York. 

1,969,027. Lipstick holder. Simon Morrison, New York. 

1,969,331. Deodorant stick. Marvin Small, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., assignor to Feminine Products, Inc., New York. 

1,969,340. Mucin solvent agent. Clarence C. Vogt, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

1,969,395. Collapsible paste tube. Louis Chicoine, Wilton, Me., 
assignor of one-half to Edward McDonald, Wilton. 

1,969,453. Packaging method. Robert L. Churchill, Kingsport, 
Tenn., assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

1,969,455. Sanitary cut-off for tubes. Cora E. Cope, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

1,969,673. Box for cosmetics. Forrest G. Purinton, Water- 
bury, Conn., assignor to the Patent Button Co., Waterbury. 


Benjamin F. Klein, Detroit, 


Designs Patented 


92,799. Design for a cream jar. Charles §. Gage, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., assignor to Lentheric, Inc., New York. 

92,828. Design for a bottle. Norman F. Steuer, San Francisco, 
Cal., assignor to Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, O. 

92,842, 92,843. Designs for atomizers. Raymond E. Gest, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignor to Gest-Beaumont, Inc., Milwaukee. 

92,885. Design for a bottle cap. Jasper Derry, Medford, Mass., 
assignor to Andrew Terkelson, Newton, Mass. 

92,915. Design for a powder box. Frank McIntosh, New 
York, assignor to Lentheric, Inc., New York. 

92,985. Design for a bottle. Norman F. Steuer, Toledo, O., 
assignor to Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. 


Reissue 


19,249. Design for a bottle cap. Benjamin F. Conner, West 
Hartford, Conn., assignor to Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufac- 
turing Co., Hartford, Conn. (Original No. 88,402.) 
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Prices in the New York Market 


(Quotations on these pages are those made by local dealers, but are subject to revision without notice) 


ESSENTIAL OILS Guaiac (Wood) ... 2.35@ aaney por hiwenees 2.20@ 2.35 

2 40 Hemlock .......... 73@ 80 me, FOG ....0+- 60@ 70 

Sei eee * sank White .........% 90@ 1.00 
Ra 55.0645 2.50@ 2.75 OPS ....... (oz. ) @ Walenta 11/50 

eens ‘Tras ieacecs 65@  .70 Horsemint ........ 2.85@ Ve — se8 8:09 00: ce 

Apricot Kernel .. .26@ __ .30 ELYSBOP onc cecscoes 40.00@ Veti — ‘an 5@ 7.00 
Auer eunde ..... '24@ ~—-.30 . Berri “ a etivert, Bourbon.. 7.00@ 8.00 

mber, c Juniper Berries ... 1.50@ 1.65 ; ‘ 

rectified 50@ 60 Roel Wood 60 62 eee eres 10.00@ 25.00 

Samenwes _ ' uniper Wood ..... @_ «62 East Indian .... 30.00@ 
Ambrette, oz. ..... 46.00@ ON Ee 15.00@ Wi h 1.40 
Amyris balsamifera. 2.40@ 2.75 ‘ , ce) eres +9 %'> 6 - @ 
A ae week 50.00@ 60.00 Lavender, English.. 32.00@ Wintergreen, S’thern 3.00@ 

‘ok hannax: 65.00@ 80.00 PN. Siecnawas 2.65@ 5.00 Penn. & Conn.... 5.00@ 8.00 
aden U ‘s . P er '51@ 56 Lemon, Italian ..... 1.15@ 1.65 Wormseed ........ 2.25@ 2.50 
Aaumenaie ec aii: 1:75@ 185 ES ee sau wlcin 60@  .75 Wormwood ........ 3.25@ 3.50 
Asie Sa ike) Span '33@ 90 Lemongrass ....... 1.20@ 1.45 Ylang-Ylang, Manila 7 ae 35.00 

Rrenehy F 1.25@ 1.50 Limes, distilled .... 7.50@ 8.50 Bourbon ........ 00@ 8.00 
Balsam, Peru ..... 5.75@ 6.25 ern Renekirs aoe *2-c8 TERPENELESS OILS 

» £CTU ...-- v- — SE on ecnesacies 1.40@ 1.50 . — - 
Balsam, Tolu, oz... 4.25@ Lovage 35.00@ Ba 

3 Se TN. teem | OC CET 4.00@ 
a eee (0z.) Te60 200 Mace, distilled .... 1.50@ ey 6.00@ — 
Semmamnat Rae eee 1:90@ 995 Mandarin ......... 4.75@ 7.50 ClOVE nacevsccccess 4.00@ 5.00 

Papers. babes sens " —— Marjoram ........ 6.25@ Coriander ......... 20.00@ 
Birch, sweet N. C.. 1.50@ _ 1.75 : G m 8.00@ 12.50 

Penn. and Conn.. 2.15@ 3.00 Melissa ........... 5.00@ ee, eee ot ; we 
Diccktar erode 15@ Mirbane (see nents Grapefruit wie 45.00@ 

. E oe Mustard, genuine... 8.50@ 10.00 Sesquiter’less .... 85.00@ 
Birchtar, rectified. . -75@ a I d 5.50 8.00 
ain an Whee 150@ 2.85 artificial jmabeant St Se RT wen eres e1be nae 

enn ~~ yrrh ............ 10.00@ emon_........... 6 5 
Cade, U. S. P...... 30@ 33 Myrtle ............ 4.00 BN TI ks sccnans 50.00@ 
Cajeput .......... 29@ 1.00 Noroli, Bigarade, p. 55. OOD 125. 00 Orange, sweet .... 78.00@ 90.00 
ve eames es rt e Petale, extra .... 70.00@150.00 . bitter .......... 90.00@115.00 
Cananga,Javanative 220@ 235  Niaouli. «......... $.45@ Rosemary ......... 280@ 

BOCEMON wc csc 2.75 3.0 ii lel tl . é Mar 90. 
co... | 2000 Olibanum 5... 6.50@ Velivert, Java...) 35:00 
Cardamon, Ceylon.. 14. 00@ 25.00 Orange, bitter ..... 1.70@ Ylang-Ylang ...... 28.00@ 35.00 
ee 00@ sweet, W. Indian. 1.65@ _ 1.75 
Cassia, 80@85 p. c.. “080 NE Sc enana 1.60@ 2.25 OLEO-RESINS 

rectified, U. S. P. 1.25@ 1.40 ORRIER 2. .sccas 2.80@ 3.00 Benzoin ........... 2.50 5.00 
Cedar leaf ........ 10@ 73 Calif. exp. 2.2... 2.00@ 230 Capsicum, U. 8. P. ie 

SOMONE. sissies ot oe Me kwesswenawn 75 WO ca 2.65@ 3.00 
— tee eeeeeees S00 15.00 Origanum, Spanish. .85@ 1.00 Alcoholic ....... 3.00@ 
ra ery reese. ao 700 Orris root, con (0z.) 4.00@ 5.00 Cubeb ............ 3.25@ 

amomile ...(oz.) 3.00@ 1. Orris root, abs. (oz.) 35.00@ 50.00 Ginger, U.S.P. VIII 2.00@ 
Cherry laurel ..... 12.00@ _ Orris Liquid ...... 18.00@ 25.00 Alcoholic ....... 3.25@ 
Cinnamon, Ceylon... 12.00@ 20.00 Pusslor 6.50@ Malefern . 1.45@ 1.60 
Cin , Leaf.... 2.25@ Parsley ........... f ee re ;. 
Citronella” Ceylon. . 0 40 Patchouli ......00. 3.00@ 3.35 = Moss ........ : Be 15.00 

TGS ere 44@ 53 Pennyroyal, Amer.. 2.15@ _ 2.40 0 ibanum ......... 11608 saci 
Cloves Zanzibar ... .95@ 1.07 ee 1.55@ 1.65 Patch ali ilple le teah ea 16.50@ 18.00 
regs d 18.00@ 21.00 Pepper, black ..... 6.00@ 6.50 pepper, black... 4.00@ 4.60 
Soins vee 57@ 62 Peppermint, natural 3.75@ 3.85 S * ae a 16.00@ ; 
— 4a redistilled ....... 4.00@ 4.25  yales wood .--++-- 5 00@ 7.50 
— 190@ 2.15 Petitgrain ........ 1.40@ 1.65 ee Sanh eRnReS ae ee 
I 5-6 vars, ew wise 2.65@ ‘French ......... 2.35@ 2.50 DERIVATIVES AND 
EE cechwevesans 9.00@ seat ve teeeeeee yd 2.30 CHEMICALS 
C nels ..... 5.25@ ine COMEGB .ccccceoe o. sad ‘ " « 

Gureuma ss...) Boog ine neadles, Siberia "Rha | -Acetaldehyde 50%.- 2.00 

pet aie 9 91k Acetophenone eae 2.00@ 3.00 
Cypress 4.35@ 4.75 Pinus Sylvestris ... 2.00@ 2.15 
a > tte e eee a : pad Pumilionis 2.20@ Acetyl ig seen. 9.00@ 

BOND aiiesairua ses Ce 600 os ees ~ ccna 20.00 
cen ed : Rhodium, imitation. 2.00@ 4.50 ee © Senet Ore 00 ree 
—_.......... 130@ 1.60 Rose, Bulgaria (0z.) 6.00@ 20.00 C10 ........... 18.00@ 30.00 
— 38.00@ Rosemary, French.. .40@ _ .50 C 11 eae 30.00@ 40.00 
ins ....... SP aE ROO «+2+s-s- seen 40 Be pees cinta 14.00@ 25.00 
Fennel, Sweet ..... eis 6a. oe Aldehyde C 8. -+ 28.00@ 

; NE ie ee eat big 2.15@ SOW Ws sh ke Seen 45.00@ 70.00 
—- teseeees 26. — Sage, Clary ....... 30.00@ C 10 pita 30.00@ 60.00 

xalangal ......... 2 24.00@ Sandalwood, East SO win osles syecareten 35.00@ 50.00 
em, Sav i BEE ceecereannnks 6.00@ 7.00 PAD cvecisennne 2 32.00@ 60.00 

en vreeeee 6.00@ 6.50 Australia ....... 6.25@ C 14 (so-called).. 15.00@ 35.00 

on tt 16000 6.00 Sassafras, natural.. .85@  .90 C 16 (so-called) .. 17.50@ 30.00 

. Ee Sie sainiers ee ak, RETR onsen 43@ «48 Amyl Acetate ..... 85@ 1.00 

Turkish ........ 2.10@ 2.25 Savin, French ..... 1.85@ 2.00  Amyl Butyrate .... 1.00@ 1.25 
eee 3.40@ 3.75 Spearmint ........ 2.15@ 2.40 Amyl Cinnamate .. 2.50@ 
Gingergrass cvsccee BOOM 3.16 Snake Root ....... 8.00@ 10.00 Amyl Cinnamic Alde- 

Grape Fruit ...... 3.00@ BDTUCE .cicscccene .73@ ~~ .80 Ee 3.90@ 4.00 

SI ie tickes akok 24.00@ a ee 7.00@ Amyl Formate .... 1.60@ 1.90 
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Amyl Phenyl Acetate 3.60@ 
Amy! Salic ylate .75@ 
Amyl Valerate .... 2.40@ 


NS ORR 1.15@ 
Anisic Aldehyde ... 3.35@ 
Begaahsed yee, U.S 1.45@ 

a A ere 1.55@ 
Bin ee 2.00@ 


Benzyl Acetate .... .70@ 
Benzyl Alcohol .... . .95@ 


Benzyl Benzoate ... 1.05@ 
Benzyl Butyrate ... 5.50@ 
Benzyl Cinnamate .. 7.00@ 
Benzyl Formate ... 2.90@ 


Benzyl Iso-eugenol.. 15.00@ 2 


Benzylidenacetone .. 2.50@ 
EE saa Kese ss 0 1.75@ 
Bornyl Acetate .... 2.00@ 
Bromstyrol ....... 4.00@ 
Butyl Acetate ..... .60@ 
Butyl Propionate .. 2.00@ 
Butyraldehyde .... 12.00@ 
COVES: 6c cteccce’s 1.15@ 
CUE dynes c03 8s 3.25@ 
Cinnamic Acid .... 4.00@ 


Cinnamic Alcohol .. 3.25@ 
Cinnamic Aldehyde. 2.50@ 
Cinnamy! Acetate .. 10.00@ 
Cinnamyl Butyrate. 12.00@ 
Cinnamyl Formate.. 13.00@ 


| Ae ee 2.50@ 
Citronellal ........ 2.40@ 
CHYONGHOL 2.66600. 2.25@ 
Citronellyl Acetate... 3.75@ 
COUMAI ociccecss 3.50@ 
Cuminic Aldehyde... 62.00@ 
Dibutyphthalate ... .30@ 
Diethyphthalate ... .32@ 
Dimethyl 

Anthranilate .... 6.25@ 


re Hydroqui- 


ea a ec aahe Gat @ 3.75@ 
Diesthvisbthelnie.. .50@ 
Diphenylmethane .. 1.75@ 
Diphenyloxide ..... 1.20@ 
Ethyl Acetate ..... .30@ 
Ethyl Anthranilate. 5.50@ 
Ethyl Benzoate .... 1.20@ 
Ethyl Butyrate .... 1.00@ 
Ethyl Cinnamate .. 4.50@ 
Ethyl Formate .... 1.00@ 
Ethyl Propionate .. 1.40@ 
Ethyl Salicylate ... 1.15@ 
Ethyl Vanillin .... 15.00@ 
Eucalyptol ........ .60@ 
BURORO accccccccs 2.60@ 
Geraniol, dom. .... 2.00 
Geranyl Acetate ... 2.90@ 
Geranyl Butyrate .. 6.00@ 
Geranyl Formate .. 5.00@ 
Heliotropin, dom. .. 2.10@ 

DUNN, ie anccnce eas 2.50@ 


Hydratropic Al’hvde 25.00@ 2 
Hydroxycitronellal.. 3.60@ 
Indol, C. P. ...(0z.) 2.25@ 
Iso-borneol ........ 2.30@ 
Tso-butyl Acetate .. 2.65@ 
Iso-butyl Benzoate.. 2.75@ 
Iso-butyl Salicylate. 3.00@ 


Iso-eugenol ....... 3.50@ 
Iso-safrol ......... 1.75@ 
BMIGO! 6 dsiedwwecls 1.90@ 


Linalyl Acetate 90% 2 00 
Linalyl Benzoate .. 10.50@ 


Linalyl Formate ... 10.00@ 
Menthol, Japan ... 2.75@ 
Synthetic ....... 2.25@ 
Methyl Aceto- 
PROMOTE. 6esicccs 2.20@ 
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Anthranilate 


bo 
or 


bo 


Heptine C’b. 


ooo oor cr 
rooovoecoeoo 
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Octine Carb. 


i) 


Phenylacetate 2 
Methyl Salicylate .. 
Musk Ambrette 


Nerolin (ethyl ester) 


Nonyl Acetate 
Octyl Acetate ..... 32.00@ 
Paracresol Acetate. 


Para Cymene. (gal.) 
Phenylacetaldehyde 


Phenylethyl Acetate. 
Phenylethyl Alcohol. 
Phenylethyl But’rate 
Phenylethyl Formate 
Phenylethyl Pro- 


rowed 
~] 


or 


Phenylethyl Val’rate 
Phenylpropy! Acet.. 
Phenylpropyl Alc’hol 
Phenylpropyl Alde- 


Santalyl Acetate 


Styralyl Acetate 
Styralyl Alcohol 


_ 
— 
= 
= 


or 


Terpinyl Acetate .. 


Vanillin (clove oil). 


Vetiveryl Acetate .. ; 
Violet Ketone Alpha 
ta 


ot 5) 
Sogo bo 

ocooovc-) 

ocoooc cl 


bo 
go 90 
o> 
oo 


TORR wre Spore 
oc ooooecu 


Tonka Beans, 


eooo noouu 
SS 
a® 


bo 


Vanilla Beans 
Mexican, whole .. 


i 
= 


Bourbon, whole ; ; 
South American.. 


SUNDRIES AND 


55 56 DDO 
™ 


w~ ol 


190-pf. gal. 4.12 2M @4.29 
Almond meal 
Alum, potash 


~~ 
oie 


t 


t 


Siete 32.50@ Nom. 
Balsam, Copaiba ... ‘ 


Fir, Canada, gal.. 9. 0@ 12. 00 


ms 


Beeswax, white .... 





Bismuth sub-nitrate 1.40@ 
Boric Acid, ton..... 105.00@115.00 
ee .16@ .20 


Calcium, phosphate. .08@ 08% 
Ph’phate, tri-basic 13@ Ad 


SE acrdaceiaaaents 03% @ .04 
CN ang eieaaiecd .53@ .65 
Cardamon seed .... .65@ 
Castoreum ........ 17.50@ 
Chalk, precip. ..... .083%@ .06% 
Cetyl Alcohol ..... -75@ 1.50 

ON dalisle dade 1.90@ 2.15 
Cherry laurel water, 

MEP ciacncewawus 1.25@ 
CRRNSO GONE oc wecces .30@ 35 
Civet, ounce ...... 3.75@ 4.50 
Cocoa butter ...... 12@ = «15 
Clay, Colloidal .03@ .03% 
Formaldehyde ..... 06@ .06% 
Fuller’s Earth, ton.. 16.00@ 30.00 
Formic acid ....... 12@ 16 
Fatty Acids (See Soap Sec.) 
CTE aia csacues -75@ 1.25 
Gum Arabic, white. .20@ 22 

BE iewecawes”: 09% @ ad 
Gum Benzoin, Siam 1.30@ _ 1.50 

ee .24@ .30 
Gum galbanum ... 1.05@ 1.15 
Gum myrrh ....... .320@ .40 
Henna, powd. ..... 15@ .28 
Hydrogen peroxide. .05@ ~~ «08 
DEER Sire aiace' ona .06@ .08 
LONGRMUMR ..cccicss 3.50@ 5.50 
Lanolin, hydrous .. 18@ 22 

anhydrous ...... .20@ 24 
Lavender flowers .. .24@ 05 
Magnesium, Carbon- 

Bi iwikerese cee .06% @ .07% 

MED, A eeuwes 19@ .25 

Sulfate ......... 02%@ .03 
Musk, ounce ...... 15.00@ 25.00 
Oils, Vegetable (See Soap Sec.) 
Olibanum, tears ... 13@ .30 

SIGE ca'eew cca .08@ ela 
Orange flower water, 

OO dtewacnwnne’s 1.50@ 
Orange flowers .... 30@ =~ .90 
Orris root, powd. .. .20@ .75 
DE naisn aaa wwe .041446@ .07 
Patchouli leaves ... .16@ .20 
Petrolatum, white.. .07T@ 11 
WP 65d wa wiaas 16@ ~~ .20 
Potassium, Carbonate .13@ 16 

Hydroxide ...... .07% @ 
Quince seed ....... .60@ 1.00 
Reseda flowers .... 1.50@ _ 1.65 
Rhubarb root, powd. .28@ .50 
Rice starch ....... 12@ ~~ = .15 
Rose leaves, red... 1.40@ _ 1.75 
Rose water, gal. ... 1.25@ 
Salicylic acid ..... .40@ 45 
Sandalwood, chips .. .45@ 50 
Terre 1.75@ 


Soap, neutral white 19@ oa 
Sodium, Carb, ecrys.. .01%@ .02%4 
Phosphate, tribasic .024%@ 04 


Spermaceti ........ .22@ ~~ .25 
WIG euccaadé eases 40@ 3.25 
Sulfur, precip .... kd .20 
Tartaric acid ...... 27@ ~~ «30 
Titanium oxide .... .22@ .25 
Tragacanth, No. 1— 1.20@ 1.50 
Triethenalomine ... 45@ «50 
Veniceturpentine,gal. .30@ 
Vetivert root ...... .320@ 
Violet flowers ..... 95@ 1.15 
Zine Peroxide ..... 1.10@ 1.75 
CRU toeecdddae wa 13%@ 15 
PRIETO. iccaicens .21@ 28 
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New York Market Report 


HE market for essential oils and synthetics as well 

has been very quiet during the month. The usual 
Summer slump has been felt and while most sellers an- 
ticipate more active conditions in the Autumn, all ad- 
mit that business at the moment is far below the levels 
of a few months ago. Prices, at the same time, have 
been very stable with little change in the levels quoted 
and such changes as have taken place, mostly on the 
side of greater strength rather than any weakness. The 
floral oils have all been stronger on reports of poor 
crops and higher prices aboard. Details of this situa- 
tion will be found in a special report from Grasse 
printed on this page. Domestic oils have continued 
strong with peppermint and spearmint the leaders. 
Wormseed is also somewhat higher. Makers of syn- 
thetics and derivatives report that sales in the insecti- 
cide trade have been good and there seems to have been 
a spurt in this industry, especially for products for 
household use, this month. Various causes are believed 
to be responsible for this showing. In perfumery and 
cosmetics, business has been comparatively light but 
prospects for later in the season are excellent. 


Crop Report on Floral Products 
(Special Correspondence) 


RASSE, August 5.—Crops of roses and orange 

blossoms have been very deficient. The Associa- 
tion of Producers and Perfumers, foreseeing this short- 
age fixed a basic ’ptice for orange blossoms depending 
upon the size of the crop. The scale varied between 
2.25 fr. and 2.75 fr. per kilo of flowers. The crop 
however fell below the maximum which was set and 
was hardly more than enough to take care of standing 
contracts for flower deliveries. Neroli and other orange 
flower products are higher in consequence. 

The same has been true in rose. The price of the 
flowers was set at 3.10 fr. against .50 fr. last year 
but this applied to only a very small part of the crop 
because many contracts had been made at 3.50 frs. 
per kilo to prevent too great destruction of the rose 
plantations. Rose concrete and absolute are both very 
much higher. 

After a rainy Spring, the weather is now good ex- 
cepting in certain exposed sections which have suf- 
fered from too much moisture. It is hoped that the 
weather will continue satisfactory for jasmin, lavender, 
mint and geranium; but the jasmin and lavender crops 
will not be large, the former due to the destruction of 
small plantations and the latter because of the neglect 
of plantations established in sections where lavender 
never should have been planted. Stocks of jasmin pro- 
ducts and lavender oil have been considerably reduced 
and their prices are very steady. 

Distillation of lavender has started at a price of 90 
francs per 100 kilos of flowers as against 50 fr. last 
year. This price is encouraging to growers and col- 
lectors who are taking a greater interest in the crop 
than last year. There will certainly be an increase in 
the size of the crop as compared with 1933. 

The jasmin crop has also started. Various rumors 
are heard regarding the price of the flowers but thus 
far definite information is not available. 
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Tallow and Grease 


Tene, I. Te Cy GUNG. ck vv cvesccdoes $0.04 3 @ 
SNE * caisbiais spate a) Siuislore wihiare wruaee ele 05% @ 
PERE TEE EET ETT e ee or 05% @ 

I ID 0505s rarer: doe -endie a Wiatateyes .04% @ 
ROT Oe Peete Lee eC Ee 044% @ 
eee re penne 04% @ 

AE as 00 GAs ahha cs ieee kets che as 055.@ .0814 

Fatty Acids 

Coconut Oil, 98% Saponifiable, tanks.. .083%@ 

Corn Oil, 95% T.F.A. tanks ......... 044@ 

Red Oil, distilled, tanks ............ 04% @ 
IIE x's bees oA Chae soso ek oc % 05 @ 

Stearic Acid, single pressed ........ 0814 @ 
ee eee ee 09 @ 
eee WOMEN. ba icikcixccadceneccee 11%@ 

Soap Making Oils 

ee ee | or .0915@ 

i Fa an rg rel ak Ri Sg i og 09 @ 

Coconut, Ceylon Grade, tanks ....... .0234 @ 
COCHIN GTAGG, TANKS «0.0 cccccccves 038%@ 
a .025% @ 

Corn, crude, Midwest mill, tanks ..... .06 @ 

Cotton, crude, Southeast, tanks ...... .0415 @ 
I gt oro ica ire cha ic Wr bikea'e eT 05% @ Nom. 
Pe TN RR. 665s ad oreieeere ace 014% @ 

Lard, common No. 1 barrels ........ OT%@ 

Olive, denatured, max. 5% F.F.A. 

GRE SINE. das nak cteneneen cannes 84 @ .86 
Foots, Prime, green, barrels ...... 07% @ 

Palm, Lagos, max. 20% F.F.A., drums .03%@ 
Sree ere .03 @ 

Pe, MOURN, GRE oes cee ccccsass 03% @ 

Peanut, cradeé, DATYOIG «......0.05005 .08%@ 
ee | eee 08% @ 

Soya beans, max. 2% F.F.A., Midwest 
I II 5.6 ye ad bis bie ws a eine 06%@ 

Tallow, acidless, barrels ............ 06% @ 

Whale, Crude No. 1, Coast, tanks.... .04 @ 
MOG, GAPIEIE iik. weeds nee cveess 067%@ 073% 

Glycerine 

Chemically pure, drums extra ...... 13%@ «15 

Dynamite, drums included .......... 13 @ = 13% 

Saponification, drums .........0055. .09% @ 

PN I: GAC eHES ASSESS 08% @ 

Rosin 
Barrels of 280 pounds 

Be deka tap eae $5.45 stam weenie: ene eee 

Bl sic Bolas ahaa 5.45 ee er ree 5.75 

le iyiSats. dnd. @colenng eet 5.45 ae ie tacts 5.90 

Pegi acre ene wate 5.50 GES sia wae lew v.95 

Me Sh agcanine ews 5.60 NG) oo Wisk eae ee 6.15 

OO Ag as deat e cate ali S 5.60 ee Gre. ae luelaeoeials 6.15 

I, aikx ashanti coke: SD ais. eager aw 5.00 

Chemicals 

Acid, muriatic, 18°, 100 pounds...... $1.00 @ 1.60 

eG ee. OO ivaseeeseawwecs avons 11.00 @ 

ek Es 15.50 @ 

Borax, crystals, carlots, ton......... 42.00 @71.00 

Cyclohexanol (Hexalin) ............ 30 @ 

Naphtha, cleaners, tank cars ....... 05 @ .05% 

Potassium, carbonate, 80@85% ...... 07 @ 
Hydroxide (Caustic potash) 88@ 

DT Gis GA a elas 0: hioes Plk werd Bee w GaGRees 07% @ 
One, SUE CON os ccc asricasins vente 11.50 @14.00 
Sodium carbonate (Soda ash) 58% 

SE Oe IE: ocs.tbntccavacwass 1.23 @ 2.37 
Hydroxide (Caustic Soda) 76% 
BONG, 100 POUNGE oc eiicccevrane 2.60 @ 3.75 
Silicate 40°, drums, works, 100 
NN pig istin sane Kites kod reels 80 @ 
Sulfate, anhydrous ........cccccecs 02% @ _ .038 
Phosphate, tri-basic .............. 02%@ .03 
ON Seca ed orc Ale hg .05% @ 
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Prices of Soap Materials 
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How to Use the Demonstrator 
(Continued from Page 279) 


grams broadcast independently over individual stations. 
A fifteen-minute program divided into three parts, is 
suggested: Five minutes of musical electrical transcrip- 
tion or “line” talent; five minutes of electrical tran- 
scription of the beauty-expert (or the personality of 
the manufacturer), and five minutes of the advertising 
message concluding with an invitation to attend the 
demonstration at the local department store for free 
consultation. An advertisement as advance notice in- 
serted on the department store’s page in the local news- 
paper advertises both the product and the radio program. 

A fifteen-minute program at each independent station 
usually costs around fifty dollars during the day-time 
and double the amount for evening. 

To broadcast a program at least twice a week in day- 


May Combine FTC and NRA 
(Continued from Page 274) 


of business, or a salon, is maintained in New York 
City under the name of ‘Madame Berthé’’, the com- 
mission explained. 


“Paris Label” Order 


The other orders to cease and desist were issued against 
Raffy Parfums, Inc., and Eugene Munk, both of New 
York. 

The unfair competitive practice charged by the Com- 
mission against Raffy Parfums, Inc. consisted in using 
the word “Paris” in labeling and advertising its per- 
fumes. The result of the practice, according to the 
commission, has been to mislead and deceive retail dealers 
and the public in the belief that the Raffy products 
were composed at or near and imported from Paris, 
France, into the United States and to divert the sale 
of other domestically composed perfumes. 

“The respondent does not and has not imported per- 
fumes that were composed in France from concen- 
trates made of essential oils in France,” said the com- 
mission. “The perfumes sold by the respondent 
are and have been composed from concentrates pro- 
duced in the United States from essential oils imported 
from other countries, including France.” 

In an introduction to its findings in the Raffy case, 
the commission explained that the respondent had been 
engaged since its incorporation in the sale of perfumes 
in New York City and through dealers to the public 
throughout the country. 

Charles P. Andrae, named by the commission as hav- 
ing been vice president and secretary of the corporation 
since its organization, was also designated as owner of 
the Andrae Sales Company, renamed the Andrae Sales 
Corporation in October 1933, and through which agency 
the entire output of Raffy perfumes had been sold. 

The decision in the matter of Raffy Parfums, Inc. was 
the occasion of a brief treatise by the Federal Trade 
Commission of what it considers to be the nature of 
perfumes and their composition. Being quite official, 
this discussion may prove interesting to readers of TH 
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5 Essential Oil Review 





time is advantageous and productive. This expense is 
paid by the manufacturer-advertiser. If the whole pro- 
gram is of electrical transcription and ten stations are 
contracted for from a group broadcasting company 
the costs for the manufacture of recording discs is free 
of charge. 


Summary 


In summary it is necessary to keep in mind that the 
number of persons collectively who could or would 
use cosmetics are separated into two classes—present 
sales and potential sales. The present sales are those 
created by external influences. Potential sales are those 
in whom desire is not present in active form although 
there may be subconscious, indefinite longing. 

This latter field is the great undeveloped sales oppor- 
tunity for cosmetic products. 


“Perfumes,” said the Commission, “are generally a 
conglomeration of odors and are produced in the form 
of concentrates from essential oils. The basic ingredi- 
ents from which the essential oils are derived come from 
various parts of the world, principally from the south 
of France, the French Colonies, and from other parts 
of the werld such as China, Italy and Africa. 

“The best and most expensive essential oils are pro- 
duced in France and the concentrates from essential oils 
are usually produced from a great many basic ingredi- 
ents, sometimes from as many as 40 to 60 different 
ingredients. 

“The center of the French perfume industry is and 
has been for very many years located in or near Paris, 
France, and many of the largest French producers of 
perfume have and have had for very many years their 
places of business in Paris, France. 

“The perfumes composed in France have had for very 
many years a widespread popularity in the United States 
and there has been and is now a substantial demand, 
among large numbers of the public throughout the 
United States who use or wear perfume, for the per- 
fumes composed in and imported from France rather 
than for the perfumes composed in the United States 
or in other countries.” 

In the third of its cease and desist orders involving 
the sale of cosmetics since the July edition of Tt 
AMERCAN PERFUMER went to press, the Trade Com- 
mission directed that Eugene Munk of New York must 
discontinue advertising that his variously named massage 
cream has any properties other than as a lubricant to 
facilitate massage. 

Mr. Munk in advertising his preparation, at various 
times called “Reta-Rea Cream”, “Joan Hall Cream”, 
and “Lanola Cream”, claimed by statement and impli- 
cation that his product had qualities within itself of 
causing reduction of excess fat in the human body. 

There were no formal findings by the Commission in 
the complaint against Mr. Munk, the respondent having 
consented to a cease and desist order. As in the “Zip” 
and Raffy cases, however, the Commission directed that 
it be notified within thirty days of the manner and 
form in which respondents had complied with order to 
discontinue the practices complained of. 

The Patent Office has rejected an application of 
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Nova-Bonsheen, Inc., Chicago, for registration as a 
trade-mark of the word “Nova” as used on cosmetics. 
The decision was an affirmation of a similar finding by 
the examiner of trade-mark inferences from which an 
appeal was made by the applicant company. 


“Nova” Trade Mark Refused 


Filed with the Patent Office in August, 1932, the ap- 
plication was opposed by Bourjois, Inc. of New York 
and P. Beiersdorf & Co., Inc., also of New York. The 
Bourjois company opposed granting of the application 
on the ground the word “Nova” would be confused 
with the trade-mark “Novita,” of which it is the 
owner. The opposition of the Beiersdorf company was 
similarly founded, the contention being that ‘‘Nova” 
would be confused with its own trade-mark “Nivea.” 

Registration of the trade-mark Nova-Bonsheen was 
sought by the applicant for identification of its cream 
lotion, a liquid preparation for keeping the hands soft and 
white. 

In the decision rejecting the application, the Patents 
Commission held that inasmuch as the goods of the ap- 
pliceant possessed the same description as those of the 
opposing companies, the only question to be determined 
was that of “confusing similarity” between the marks 
“Nova” and Novita,” and “Nova” and “Nivea.” 
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Extraction with Volatile Solvents 
(Continted from Page 294) 


The absolutes are viscous flower oils more or less 
colored according to the degree of final purification for 
which every manufacturer has his own methods. Al- 
though liquid and soluble in alcohol and representing 
the highest concentrated form of natural flower oils 
used in practical perfume work, these absolutes. must 
not be confused with the essential or volatile flower 
oil in its scientific sense. The absolutes still contain 
from 50% to 80% alcohol-soluble waxes, and only 
20% to 50% essential oil which can be isolated by 
steam-distilling the absolutes. Practically and com- 
mercially these volatile oils are of no importance because 
they are much too expensive and furthermore do not 
possess the high fixation value which the absolutes have 
because of their content of soluble natural flower waxes. 

However, upon the quantitative analytical determina- 
tion, in a special apparatus, of this content of distilled 
volatile oil and of the chemical and physical constants 
of these isolated essential flower oils, Walbaum & Rosen- 
thal' worked out a method of testing for purity of 
commercial natural flower oils. The elimination of the 
purely individual olfactory test requiring intimate fa- 
miliarity with actual production of natural flower oils 
in all its phases and the establishing of scientific analyti- 
cal data would certainly help to eliminate existing con- 
fusion with regard to purity of natural flower oils of- 
fered on the market. 

It is to be hoped that the interesting work of Dr. H. 
Walbaum, the last one this venerable scientist and 
pioneer started in his long and immensely productive 
career will be continued. 


* Bericht, Schimmel & Company, Jubilanms-Ausgabe 1929, p. 187. 
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DESIDERATA 
By 
Maison G. de Navarre, Ph.C., B.S. 


Depilatories 


A European contemporary journal gives the following 
inside stuff on preventing worse odors in depilatories, 
Do not use perfume containing alcohol. To prove it, 
add a few drops of alcohol to a solution of sodium sul- 
phide and a beautiful tomcat-like aroma manifests it- 
self. The odor is due to methyl mercaptan. This was 
a horse on the writer, since he never smelled a tomcat. 
But now he knows, and so will you if you try it! 


Type Formula for Vanishing Cream 


At different times the writer has been asked for a 
type formula for a vanishing cream. This is a pretty 
hard thing to give, since there is really no type for- 
mula. However, this will serve as a guide. Stearic acid 
from 20 to 25%; Glycerine from § to 10%; Potassium 
hydroxide about 147; Water 65 to 70%; perfume 2%. 
Usually two alkalis are used. Mix 10% sodium hydro- 
xide with 90% potassium hydroxide. This alkali mix- 
ture gives better results than potassium hydroxide alone. 
The amount of alkali indicated saponifies about 20% 
of the fatty acid. Such a cream is theoretically O.K. 


New Nail Enamels 


The writer designed a new type nail enamel for a 
manufacturer last year, which was shown at a beauty 
show. Women went “gaga” about it. Since every one 
else seems to be making it, and it is a secret no longer, 
we tell you that it can be made by suspending a small 
quantity of titanium dioxide precipitated on barium 
sulphate, in the usual solvent-nitrocellulose mixture. 
The precipitated pigment is best suspended by thorough 
milling or grinding. 


Eye Astringent 


The addition of a small amount of camphor to your 
regular skin tonic makes it especially suitable to use 
around the eyes, where it is supposed to obviate wrinkles. 
Simply add a small percentum such as 4 to 1% of 
spirit of camphor to your skin tonic. Boric acid 2 or 
3% is a good addition in this case too. 


Eye Cream 


Eye creams are especially useful to prevent the for- 
mation of wrinkles around the eyes. However, in the 
Summertime, many people who spend long hours on 
the beach complain of itchy eyes. The skin imme- 
diately around the eyes is the site of the itch. This 
is due to the ultra-violet rays from the sun. To pre- 
vent this reaction, a specially blended ointment of equal 
parts of anhydrous lanolin and yellow vaseline is very 
useful. Spread in a thin layer around the eyes, and 
complete protection is afforded. The preparation should 
be carefully perfumed. 
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